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Conference Calendar 


APRIL 


Berkeley Calif. Claremont Hotel 

California Personnel Management Association. 31st Pacific Coast Manage- 
ment Conference. Fifth Floor, Farm Credit Bldg., 2180 Milvia St., 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 


Chicago. Hotel Sherman 

American Association of Industrial Nurses. Annual Meeting. Publicity 
Committee, American Assn. Ind. Nurses, 205 N. LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. 


New York. Park Sheraton Hotel 

International Association of Personnel Women. Fourth Annual Conference. 
Miss Dee Aufderheide, Publicity and Public Relations Chairman, 
% Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 721 Pestalozzi, St. Louis 18, Mo. 


MAY 


Milwaukee, Wisc. Schroeder Hotel 
American Society of Training Directors. roth Annual Conference. Mr. Frank 
M. Beudert, Publicity Chairman, % A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee. 


Houston, Texas. Rice Hotel : 
Southwest Area Conference. Industrial Relations. Mr. Leonard Pattillo, 
Publicity Chairman, Texas Manufacturers Assn., M&M Bldg., Houston. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Xavier University 

Management Developme Intnstitute. Second Annual Management & Execu- 
tive Development Institute. Logan Hall. Frank L. Luken, Institute 
Director, Management Development Institute, Xavier University, 
Cincinnati 7, Ohio. 


Washington, D. C. Statler Hotel 
Society For Personnel Administration. Annual Conference. P. O. Box 266, 
Washington 4, D. C. 


New York. Waldorf-Astoria 
National Industrial Conference Board. General Session. 247 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


(See Other Conferences Itemized on Page 427) 
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THe Perpetual TRAVELER Has A 
Great Many Experiences that are denied 
the stay-at-home. The search for travel and 
sleeping accommodations affords many an 
unusual experience. It is not uncommon to 
find that nothing satisfactory is available, 
and this is apt to come at a time when all 
you can think of is getting a night's rest af- 
ter a long trip or a hard day. 

Recently I landed in one of our larger 
cities and went to the hotel, where I pre- 
sented their acknowledgment that a room 
was waiting for me. Along with a dozen 
others I waited at the registration desk, 
only to be told blandly ‘We're sorry; it was 
not possible to hold your reservation.” 

The other disappointed travelers 


meekly accepted referral to another hotel, 
which was very courteously and efficiently 


arranged. Not I!I had been in that hotel too 
often and had met the same situation there 
and elsewhere too many times to be so easily 
discouraged. A little vigorous conversation 
with the night manager eventually pro- 
duced for me and my companion a night's 
rest in the ‘‘Royal Suite’’—priced at $78 per 
night—slashed to $16 for us! The manager 
remarked sadly as he made the arrangements 
‘I have been in this business for 45 years 
and I haven't seen the answer yvet.”’ 





Dip You Ever Have To DiscHarGe 
Anyone? Most of us shrink from so un- 
pleasant a task and top executives are no 
exception. The most difficult part of it is the 
personal relationship. I think this is the 
reason why the job is so distasteful and so 
rough on most of us. In fact, the matter 
should not be a personal one at all but 
should rest on an impartial estimate of the 
individual's performance. 

This gives me the opportunity to ob- 
ject to a phrase so frequently heard, “‘He’s 
no good.’ I suppose there must be some 


people in the world who are literally ‘‘no 
good’. But surely, any accurate appraisal 
will reveal that practically every person is 
effective in some situation, The fault often 
is with the employer, who has not ascer- 
tained the capabilities of his employee and 
does not know how to assign him, or who 
is unable or unwilling to create a condition 
under which he can satisfactorily perform 
his duties. 

Now and then, a new chief executive 
finds himself at the head of an organization 
with an accumulation of misfit employees. 
His newness makes it easier to measure the 
degree of unsuitability. There is always the 
temptation to ‘‘clean house’’—made easier 
by the lack of any personal relations be- 
tween the doomed employee and himself. 
Nevertheless, you don’t lightly dispossess 
people from their livelihood, always with 
the possibility that they may not find an- 
other job that will be at all comparable. 

Indeed, there is no reason why the new 
chief should be obliged to do his prede- 
cessor’s ‘dirty work'’. Yet, often he sees 
that something drastic must be done if the 
organization is to retain its vigor and give 
him the support that he must have to 
achieve the success which is expected of 
him. , 

I was an interested participant in a 
situation of this kind in which the new 
chief found quite a number of employees 
who were not meeting any reasonable stand- 
ard of performance. Indeed, of one of these 

a man of 22 years’ service— it was said, 
‘We have known for 22 years that he was 
not qualified for his job’’. The new presi- 
dent was a man who always acted with 
great consideration for other people. Yet it 
was evident that some changes had to be 
made. He not only did not wish to bear the 
burden himself of ferreting out and dismiss- 
ing unqualified employees, but he did not 
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wish to subject department heads to such 
an onerous task. 

To meet this situation he used a newly 
created administrative committee, ap- 
pointed when he first took office and con- 
sisting of heads of the eight line and staff 
divisions of the company. He used this com- 
mittee strictly as an advisory body and, at 
meetings held each week, called on them to 
advise him on matters of common concern 
in the management of the company. 

At one of the early meetings of this 
committee something was said about an in- 
efficient employee. This brought comments 
from other members about other unsatisfac- 
tory performers. After some discussion, the 
chief met this situation by suggesting that 
the committee review the record and cur- 
rent performance of any individual whose 
work was in question. By discussing each 
case in the administrative committee, no 
employee would be separated without full 
consideration at the highest level. This 


would prevent any bias or unfairness. In ad- 
dition, and much more important, it would 
mean that any decision to separate an em- 
ployee would have been made by ‘‘the ad- 
ministrative committee’’ and not by any 


individual. This diffused the responsibility 


so that it became impersonal—one of the 
primary needs in a situation of this kind. 

In this way, thirty-five employees 
were separated in about eighteen months. 
The action was tempered by a liberal sepa- 
ration allowance, and made more bearable 
to those affected by having each case re- 
ferred to the personnel manager for assist- 
ance in placement elsewhere. 

Not only was this program effective 
in accomplishing the main aim of relieving 
the organization of unsatisfactory perform- 
ers, but it actually brought about an im- 
proved state of morale among the remaining 
employees—some 1500 in number. Everyone 
had for years recognized that a good many 
people “‘got away with murder’’. Now it 
was apparent that the people had to earn 
their salaries. Yet, morale was not impaired 
because it was evident that all those who 


were separated had been treated fairly and 
had been given assistance in finding new 
positions. 

In the end, the only man we couldn't 
satisfactorily help was an old fellow, a for- 
mer watchman, who insisted on having his 
separation allowance in a lump sum, which 
he invested in a chicken farm. Unfortu- 
nately, after a few months he had a fire 
which roasted all his chickens. With no in- 
surance, he was back where he started. 


SUPERVISORY CONFERENCE TRAINING 
Is ALL THE Race Nowapays. The Merchants 
& Manufacturers Association of Los Ange- 
les has long been helping employers do a 
better job in all departments of personnel 
administration. A two-page memorandum 
to members, dated October 1953, has some 
timely comments on this subject under the 
heading, “‘A Re-Examination. The Super- 
visory Conference: A Super Cure-All?’’ The 
letter says in part: 

‘The supervisory conference is in dan- 
ger of turning into a fad, and of losing its 
tremendous value through misuse. Intro- 
duced to business by the social scientists as 
an effective psychological scalpel for cut- 
ting through man’s resistance to change, 
the conference is fast becoming the badge of 
industrial respectability. 

“It’s getting so that a personnel man 
is ashamed to show up at his professional 
society meeting if there isn’t a conference 
somewhere in the works. This is not neces- 
sarily good. The conference, and the con- 
ference method (they don't always go hand- 
in-hand), are based on the notions that a 
man will be less pigheaded in public than 
in private, and that a dozen men are twelve 
times more likely to have a good idea than 
one man. But the conference by itself can be 
worse than worthless. No matter how skill- 
fully a supervisor is led to believe in confer- 
ence that employees should be treated as 
human beings, the entire impression may 
be reversed by a heavy-handed bawling-out 
from his supervisor. 

‘“‘No conference can correct, by itself, 
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the troubles brought on by an otherwise 
poor or non-existent personnel policy. No 
conference can bring harmony into an or- 
ganization that’s riddled with empire- 
builders. Some executives are trying to cure 
the symptoms of those troubles by liberal 
doses of round-the-table discussion. But 
discussion that has no goal and can change 
no bad practices isn’t worth the time of the 
participants nor the money of the employ- 
ers. Used properly, the conference is the 
most effective method yet discovered for 
getting the cooperation of a group. But used 
as a substitute for a good program, it is a 
mockery of the human relations it pays lip 
service to.’’ Amen! 


PaLMER WENTWORTH'S ARTICLE ‘How 
TO Improve EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEWS , 
which appeared in these pages last June, 
was recently used as a basis for a personnel 
club meeting. The assistant editor sat in 
with more than one hundred members of 
the Personnel Managers Club of the Greater 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. A special 
five o'clock session preceded the club's regu- 
lar February meeting, which was planned 
by Verner Nelson. 

A panel moderated by Clarence Forbes 
of Boston University heard a tape-recorded 
employment interview and gave their ideas 
on how the interview could have been im- 
proved. Wayne Keith of the New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., V. Arthur 
Katz of the Gilchrist Company, Marchant 
W. Eldridge of the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, and Robert Lund- 
glad of the New England Mica Company 
discussed the need for cultivating an objec- 
tive attitude during the interview to do 
away with bias in selection of people. The 


possession of a careful job description was 
said to be a great help in choosing workers 
for special jobs; the former incumbent can 
be asked to help itemize what his duties in 
the job were. In general, there was agree- 
ment with Mr. Wentworth’s findings which 
pointed to the need to greatly improve em- 
ployment interviewing. 

Reprints of Personnel Journal articles 
are used a great deal in the training of indus- 
trial and governmental personnel. Such use 
as this in club meetings is less frequent. If 
your club does it, we will appreciate it if 
you will tell us what article served as the 
basis for discussion and how the discussion 
went. 

The evening meeting followed a deli- 
cious buffet supper presided over by the 
charming president of the organization, 
Mrs. Viola Saltmarsh of Tufts College. Four 
representatives of line management—Ernest 
Books, New England Power Co., Walter 
Kaminski, Reed Rolled Thread Die Co., 
Franklin Harrald, American Optical Com- 
pany and Chandler Towns, Graton and 
Knight Co.—told “‘What’s Wrong with the 
Personnel Department?’ Plenty of criticism 
was aired, beginning with the plea to “‘try 
to send us people we can use,"’ which is hard 
to do in a time of full employment. 

The chairman, Leslie Woods, person- 
nel director of Raytheon, encouraged a 
lively discussion which was participated in 
by many in this largest meeting of the club 


this season. 





It's one thing to listen sympathetically while an 
employee straightens out his own thinking by 
telling what's ‘‘eating’’ him—and quite another 
to direct that employee toward your own solution 
to his problem. The writer favors non-directive 
counseling and tells why he believes it will have 
an increasingly important place in personnel 
programs. 


Client-Centered Therapy 
in Industry 


By Erwin ScHOENFELD, Personnel Manager 
Arwood Precision Casting Corp., Brooklyn, New York 


HERE appears to be an ever-increasing need in industry for effective counseling 

programs. Where successfully employed, such programs increase productivity 

and efficiency, decrease labor turnover and absenteeism, reduce the number of 
accidents, and generally improve morale. Because of its very nature, the client- 
centered method of counseling is considered by numerous authorities to be most ap- 
plicable to industrial situations. 

Client-centered therapy may be described as a method of guidance which enables 
normal employees to seek readjustment of their problems in the light of their newly- 
acquired orientation. The skilled counselor using this method establishes an ex- 
tremely permissive relationship which allows the‘ client’’ to do with his appointed 
hour as he wishes. The counselor gives the counselee the idea of his acceptance of 
him, and establishes a situation which will enable the subject to clarify his feelings 
and emotions without the customary fear of disapproval. The counselor constantly 
reassures the client by means of his tone of voice, choice of words, facial expressions, 
and general poise and bearing, that he accepts the client in his entirety—his behavior, 
thoughts, wishes, feelings and emotions. 


How THE MeETHODs oF THERAPY DIFFER 


Client-centered therapy is quite different from directive therapy. The latter 
makes use of persuasion, points out specific problems that need correction, interprets 
results of psychological tests, and asks the patient directive questions. The counselor 
guides the therapeutic process and accepts responsibility for the individual's readjust- 
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ment. In non-directive or client-centered therapy, on the other hand, the counselor 
merely recognizes and re-states the client's expressed feelings. The counselee rather 
than the counselor guides and assumes responsibility for the success of the treatment. 
The employee is permitted to express his emotions and feelings openly—assured that 
the counselor will accept them readily. He is thus given the opportunity to gain new 
insight into his problems and to adjust himself to them. 

Employee counseling programs may be said to have originated at the Hawthorne 
Plant of the Western Electric Company in 1927. Studies there were intended at first 
to determine the relation of working environment and conditions to production, but 
later brought about the establishment of a well-organized employee counseling pro- 
gram subcribing to the non-directive therapeutic method. This type of counseling 
has met with great success at Western Electric and is still used with twenty men and 
twenty women counselors each serving about three hundred employees. 

Many types of problems are handled by such counselors. A number of the mal- 
adjustments dealt with are related to marital, emotional and vocational problems. 
Others have to do with psychopathic, neurotic and border-line personalities, to help 
them return to their best level of productivity. Counseling programs often deal with 
individuals who have frequent personality clashes with their associates or super- 
visors, or employees who habitually break company rules. Individuals who have 
had an excessive number of work accidents, as well as employees with high records 
of absenteeism, often reveal personality maladjustments which can be treated in an 
industrial counseling program. In addition, such programs frequently disclose areas 
of poor morale for further study and possible rectification. 


TypicaAL PropLteMs HANDLED BY THERAPY 


The following are examples of problems handled by the client-centered coun- 
seling program at the Hawthorne Plant, which are typical of most industrial cases: 


(1) An employee who feels that his progress is too slow and who cannot see any 
chance for further progress in his department. 

(2) An employee, in a group which expects to be transferred soon, is disturbed by 
the insecurity of the situation. 

(3) A young man who is worried about being drafted. 

(4) An employee who has been offered a higher-paid job elsewhere but cannot de- 
cide whether to accept it. 

(5) A young woman having difficulties with parents over getting married. 

(6) A young man with a neurotic wife. 

(7) A young woman whose husband has deserted her. 

(8) Friction with other workers on the job. 

(9) A woman disturbed by her supervisor's criticism of her work. 


The counseling customarily begins with the counselor telling the client that he 
has no preconceived answers, and that solutions will be found after talking over the 
problems together. In the course of treatment, the client first gives vent to negative 
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feelings of doubt, guilt, inferiority, anxiety and hostility. At this stage he feels him- 
self worthless. As the client realizes that he is understood and accepted, he becomes 
less inhibited and freer to work out his problems. Soon he is expressing feelings which 
had previously been repressed and, as the therapy proceeds, he may feel less self- 
critical. With the help of the counselor, the client develops an increasing amount of 
insight and acceptance of himself and his problems, mostly as a result of his own 
efforts. 

As the client becomes sufficiently strong, he comes to the conclusion that he no 
longer needs the counselor. Though there may be a temporary relapse as the relation- 
ship draws to an end, the client feels enough self-confidence to take further positive 
steps toward readjustment. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE METHOD 


It should be mentioned that client-centered therapy assumes that the individual 
possesses a drive for health and readjustment. It stresses the emotional rather than 
the intellectual. The immediate situation is emphasized, not the emotional trauma 
of childhood, and it is this that appears to recommend it for industrial use. 

This type of therapy can not, of course, be used in all instances. The client must 
possess enough intelligence to talk over his emotions and tensions with the counse- 
lor. He must have the capacity to cope with life; must possess sufficient emotional 
stability; his environment must not be too unfavorable; a certain amount of emo- 
tional freedom from the family is essential; he should not be too old, usually not 
over fifty; the personality must not be overly rigid; he must sincerely want help. 

To make the counseling program most effective, it is usually necessary to free 
the counselors from any other responsibilities. It has been found by Western Electric 
and others that, when industrial counselors are involved in other personnel functions, 
they are not able to establish the necessary rapport with the “‘client’’. 

The client-centered therapist has a dual responsibility—to the employee and to 
the company. First, he must stress the overall adjustment of the individual, rather 
than dealing with the immediate problem alone. At the same time, he must know 
which problems are within his ability to deal with in an industrial situation, and 
which employees he should refer to an outside agency that is better equipped to 
handle them. In organizations where the program is also used to appraise morale 
and determine employee attitudes, the counselor will pass on his findings to higher 


management, while guaranteeing to each employee the anonymity of the counseling 
session. 


With the end of the war in 1945 and the resulting changes in the labor force, 
many industrial counseling programs were discontinued or seriously curtailed. It 
should be remembered, nevertheless, that even though industrial counseling is today 
not very prevalent, its advantages are recognized in personnel thinking and will be 
more appreciated with the passing of time. 





Rank-and-file employees and their supervisors, 
like most of us, are “‘allergic’’ to statistics which 
make up the bulk of most annual reports. The C 
& O confirmed this by a survey—tells what they 
propose to do to reach more employees with more 
information of the kind they want. 


A Railroad Checks on 
Its Communications 


By Frank J. HouseHo“per, Jr.* 
Chief of Personnel Services 
The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company, Cleveland 


ployee opinion survey of communication activities on the C & O. A total of 748 

officers and employees at 7 major points were interviewed. The interviews were 
conducted by a staff of 28 C & O officers who had been given special training for this 
assignment. Each interview lasted about 30 minutes and was usually conducted in 
private and on company time. 

Inasmuch as this represented our first experience with a survey of this kind on a 
system-wide basis, we were very much interested in the reactions of employees to 
being asked their opinions. As might be expected, many employees were quite sur- 
prised at this procedure, but were pleased to have management seeking their opin- 
ions. 18% of them expressed strong approval; 68% moderate approval; 12% had no 
objection. Only 1% had some objection to being questioned, while 1% were uncer- 
tain about it. The fact that only 2% felt negatively and that only one employee 
refused to be interviewed was gratifying. 


| 1953 the Research Division of our Personnel Department conducted an em- 


The survey dealt principally with the Annual Report because it was the most 
recent company publication distributed. Each interviewee was shown a copy of the 
report, from which the title on the cover had been removed. Two-thirds of the em- 
ployees were able to identify the report. 

As an instrument for informing employees, the report had very little impact. 
Generally speaking, the employees had merely glanced through the report or had 
not read it at all. In the three districts covered, from g to 12% had read the report 


* This article summarizes the major findings of a study carried out by the Personnel Research Division. W. E. Kendall, 
Director of Personnel Research, and H. J. Zagorski, Staff Assistant, conducted the survey. 
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thoroughly; 2 to 3% had read some of it thoroughly, 47% had merely glanced 
through it; 7% had not looked inside; 31 to 35% were listed as ‘not determined”’. 

Most employees were pleased that the company had made the Annual Report 
available to them. It appears that the mere reception of the report has some goodwill 
value for the employee. Reaction to the receipt of the report was analyzed as follows: 
38% were pleased to have a copy and would like to have a copy every year; 29% 
made general laudatory comments; 6% liked the report's use of pictures; 5% think 
it is well written; 11% made other comments and 11% made no comment about it. 

The statistical tables had little appeal. Employees indicated their inability to 
understand these tables, as well as an indifference toward such information. More 
employees (27%) commented specifically on their dislike of the statistical material 
than on any other feature of the report. 

Certain illustrated articles were the best-liked features of the Annual Report. 
This was probably due both to ease of understanding and appeal of content matter. 
The most popular were ’* What Lies Ahead for Coal’’,** A Railroad Rides the Waves"’, 
and ‘‘ Progressive Railroading’’. All three had appeal for both districts, the coal 
article being most popular on the Chesapeake District, and the ship article on the 
Pere Marquette District. 


EmpLoYEE MAGAZINE Best-Likep oF PUBLICATIONS 


Owing to considerable dissimilarity in the eleven publications covered in the 
survey (Tracks, Safety Digest, Railway Progress, Stock Purchase Plan booklet, etc.) 
our conclusions are less specific than on the Annual Report. However, some gen- 
eralizations include these: (1) Tracks Magazine (5” x 7”—8o0 pages) scored highest 
in employee interest and, together with the Annual Report, had considerably more 
appeal to employees than any other of the publications that are issued periodically; 
(2) Among the special booklets issued, the Stock Purchase Plan booklet rated as the 
most easily understood of the group, and the government booklet on the Railroad 
Retirement Act rated as the most difficult. 

To help us plan our future communications activities, efforts were made to as- 
certain the usual sources that employees now look to for information about the 
company. The major findings were these: (1) Employees rarely consider their super- 
visor as a source of information about the company; (2) Excepting Tracks magazine, 
the most usual sources of, company information are outside of the company (news- 
papers) and outside of official channels within the company (sandhouse, rumor, etc.); 
(3) Supervisory personnel also list “‘sandhouse’’ and rumor as important sources of 
information. By percentages, the various sources of information mentioned by em- 
ployees were: Tracks magazine, 49%; newspapers, 42%; sandhouse, rumors, gossip, 
41%; company or industry publications other than Tracks, 38°); friends who have 
access to official information, 27%; working near official information, 16%; bulletin 
board, 13%; supervisor, 69); meetings such as Better Service conferences, 3%. 
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The infrequent mention of the supervisor as a source of information, and the 
frequency with which supervisors report sandhouse as a source, point to (a) Inade- 
quacy of information, and (b) Ineffective use of existing information. We have con- 
cluded that one of the most effective attacks on this problem is to continue to 
encourage at all levels the use of meetings, individual conferences and day-to -day con- 
tacts as opportunities for keeping subordinates informed. We will work with depart- 
ment heads to encourage all levels of supervision to make more use of this type of 
communication. 


In addition, we are going to work with the various departments to increase the 
use of written materials, such as departmental letters which now go to a relatively 
restricted group. Factual material such as this will serve as a valuable supplement 
to the information received on a face-to-face basis, thus producing a more adequately 
informed supervisory force. In order to increase the effectiveness with which infor- 
mation is used, we plan to place additional emphasis on supervisory training. 


Employees used varied bases for judging interest and understanding. Underlying 
many of these bases is an appetite for easy-to-digest information, which is vital to 
employees, their families and their own jobs. In addition, they enjoy simply-pre- 
sented material about railroading, the C & O, familiar people, places, and humor. 

We will explore the possibility of preparing a special edition of the Annual Re- 
port which might have a broader appeal and wider readership among employees. 

We plan to make additional surveys of this type from time to time as a means of 
evaluating the effectiveness of our communications. In addition, the data and em- 
ployee opinion thus collected will be invaluable in helping all departments to plan 
constructively for the future. 
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You've seen accounts of amazing improvement in 
reading speed and wondered whether enough of 
the improvement was maintained to make the 
training program really worthwhile. In at least 
one instance, the answer is yes. After a year, the 
described group still read more than 100% faster 
than at the start of the reading improvement 
course which the men took. 


How Long Does Reading 
Improvement Last? 


By Cecizt J. Mu irins 
Lee College, Baytown, Texas 
and Harte, W. Mowry 
Naval Air Training Command, Memphis, Tenn. 


ESULTs Of many reading improvement programs have been published, but there 
has been almost nothing on the lasting effects of such programs. 

In the February 1953 issue of this Journal the authors described an in- 
dustrial reading improvement program conducted at the Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany's plant at Texas City, Texas. The program was completed in June of 1952. In 
June of 1953, the authors retested as many of the original participants in the program 
as were available, to determine to what extent their improvement had been re- 
tained. No refresher course had been provided for the trainees during the intervening 
year. 

The SRA Reading Progress Checks were used for the retesting, inasmuch as 
these were used as testing devices in the original program. The trainees were asked 
to read articles not previously read. 


Men Stitt Reap Twice as Fast AFTER A YEAR 


On retesting, one year after the close of the original program, the men’s average 
speed was 537.5 words per minute. It had been 257 words per minute at the start of 
the original program, and 811 words per minute at the close. Consequently, of the 
216% improvement in speed obtained with the program, there was still a 109.1% 
improvement after a year had passed. 
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HOW LONG DOES READING IMPROVEMENT LAST? 


Average comprehension on the retest was 80%). At the beginning of the original 
program, average comprehension had been 73.5%. At its close, it was 75.5%. Thus, 
on retesting, their comprehension was 6.5°@ greater than at the beginning, and 4.5% 
greater than their comprehension at the close of the program. It appears likely that 
some of the speed lost during the year was sacrificed for a slight gain in comprehen- 
sion. 

The most meaningful figure, in the opinion of the authors, is the index of 
efficiency, described fully in the original article. Briefly, the index is a figure ob- 
tained by multiplying the speed of reading (in words per minute) by the per cent of 
comprehension (in decimal fraction), to obtain the comprehended words per minute. 
The beginning index for the group was 188.9. At the close of the original program, 
the index was 612.5, an improvement of 216%. On retesting, the index was 430, an 
improvement of 127.6% over the beginning index. To put this another way, of the 
original gain in index attributable to the program, 56.9% of that gain was still in 
effect one year after the close of the program. 


GaIN IN READING SKILLs BELIEVED PERMANENT 


The gain in reading efficiency still present after the lapse of a year probably 
represents a permanent gain attributable to the reading program, for it is common 
knowledge that, when dealing with skills of this general type, most of what is for- 
gotten is forgotten immediately after the learning period ceases. With the passing of 
time, the forgetting curve levels out more and more until finally the rate of forgetting 
is negligible. It seems highly likely that this point would have been reached long 
before the passage of a year. 

To sum up, then, if we may judge from this one program, a little better than 
half of the improvement obtained may be expected to be fairly permanent. In this 
particular instance, figuring very conservatively, the program conducted over a year 
ago is still paying off at the rate of over $25,000 a year on an investment of $1500. 
The last argument against reading programs in industry seems to have been removed. 
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The number of companies providing paid sick 
leaves is growing monthly. This report of the 
sick-leave practices of 30 companies employing 
150,000 people may help if you're installing a 
sick-leave plan, or will be interesting for com- 
parison if you already have one. 


Sick Leave Practices 


By Rocer M. HorrMan 
Employee Relations Division 
Arma Corporation, Garden City, N. Y. 


ENERAL industrial practice, until recently, has been to pay production workers 
only for time actually worked. However, more and more companies are now 
paying for time not worked. Paid vacations and paid holidays are given by 

nearly all firms. Pay for jury duty, for time spent at pre-induction physical examina- 
tions or Workmen's Compensation hearings, and for time off because of death in the 
immediate family, is allowed by an increasingly large number of companies. Now 
another gimmick has been introduced which could cause: a company numerous 
headaches. It is a provision for paid sick leave. 

The question arises why a company should assume such an obligation, when it 
provides accident and health insurance to protect employees for extended periods of 
illness. One reason may be genuine interest in the health and welfare of the work 
force—the granting of paid sick leave as an expression of enlightened management. 
In other cases, however, a company may be pressured by unions to accept a sick leave 
plan. During Wage Stabilization, some employers established these plans as a kind 
of additional compensation without a general wage increase. It is evident in this 
matter, as in others, that once a company accepts paid sick leave as a part of its 
benefit program, every union in the area and/or industry uses it as a precedent to 
justify its demands. 


Many Wipery Drirrerent Sick-Leave PRACTICES 


When the Arma Corporation began preparing to negotiate with the unions, the 
Employee Relations Division was asked to make a comprehensive personnel-practices 
and fringe-benefit survey of the electro-mechanical precision instrument industry. 
Thirty companies in the East and Mid-West, employing approximately 150,000 
workers, were visited. A wide variety of practices in union and non-union companies 
was found. 
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SICK LEAVE PRACTICES 


The accompanying table indicates the distribution of paid sick leave plans in 
union and non-union companies. 


Production Workers | Office Workers 


Union Ue | Total | Unica | — Total 


. No. Companies with paid sick leave plan zm | 9 16 25 
. No. Companies without paid sick leave plan 19 r | § 6 
% providing paid sick leave ‘ 7o | 40%  go% | 76% 


Af 


It is apparent that, in paid sick leave, office workers fare considerably better 
than production workers. This is not surprising since, traditionally, office workers 
have been treated as a more responsible group. In addition, in some instances more 
liberal benefits have been granted to office workers in an attempt to forestall unioniza- 
tion. The survey also showed that where both production and office workers were 
unionized, six companies provided paid sick leave for both groups; three have sick 
leave for their unionized office workers only. 


WHEN THE EmMpLoYEE Becomes ELIGIBLE 


The practice of requiring a minimum period of employment before becoming 
eligible for sick leave benefits is general. Two years of service was the maximum. For 
production workers, a two-month waiting period was found to be most common. 
Only two companies began coverage at date of hire. For office workers, although 
more companies began protection on the date of hire than at any other time, 63% of 
the companies required a specific waiting period, with two months being most typi- 
cal. In companies which did not require a waiting period, 77% had non-union office 
workers. The general practice in unionized groups appears to be to start benefits after 
completion of the probationary period. 

The amount of paid sick leave which employees may take in any year also varies. 
Some companies allow the same amount each year regardless of length of service. 
Others provide for increasingly greater amounts as an employee's seniority increases. 
The former method is applied by 67% of the companies to production workers. The 
second method is in operation in 67% of the companies for the office workers. These 
percentages are constant for both unionized and non-unioned groups. 

Six of the companies (5 unionized) give their production workers up to 40 hours 
a year sick leave; one gives 56 hours; one 80 hours. Five companies (2 unionized) give 
office workers 40 hours; two give 80 hours; one gives 120 hours; one allows 160. 

Companies which base amount of sick leave on length of service have widely 
different schedules. Unionized production workers get from 80 hours a year during 
their first five years, to 440 hours per year after their gth year. The most generous 
contracts provide for 40-hour increases from year to year until the maximum is 
reached. Non-union production workers don't do as well: their maximum, reached 
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after two years, is 160 hours. Office workers get sick leave ranging from a minimum 
of 40 hours in the first five years to a maximum of 1,280 hours after fifteen years. 
Non-union office people do a good deal better on this than unionized office people. 
Maximum for the latter is 480 hours after twelve years. 

A major problem in administering any sick-leave plan is what to do with the 
unused portion of sick-leave allowance at the end of the year. This is handled in 
three ways. First, the unused portion can be wiped off the books and the new year 
started fresh. Second, the unused portion may be added to the next year’s allowance. 
Third, the unused portion, or part of it, could be paid in cash as an attendance bonus. 


Wuat Happens To UNnusep Sick LEAVE 


In unionized production groups, the accepted procedure is to pay the unused 
portion of sick leave as a cash bonus. Eight out of twelve companies do this. Two 
of the companies have a cumulative carry-over of unused sick leave; the other two 
have neither provision. In office groups—both unionized and non-union—the pre- 
vailing practice is for employees to forfeit their unused sick leave at the end of each 
year. However, since the majority of companies in this category have sick-leave 
plans which provide for increased yearly accrual amounts, it would be unrealistic 
to pay either the unused portion in cash, or to carry it over to the next year. 

The over-all picture of paid sick leave provisions for production workers reveals 


that companies with such provisions are in the slight minority. However, the pendu- 
lum appears to be swinging the other way, at least in the electronics industry. Com- 
panies which are faced with union demands on this issue would do well to analyze 
the experience and practices of other companies. An unwise selection of one of the 
many variables described could result in the opening of a Pandora's box. 
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One trouble we have in giving helpful informa- 
tion about a man to a prospective employer is 
that we're not sure what kind of things he wants 
to know. The writers found out what 148 em- 
ployers would like to learn from letters of rec- 
ommendation. Their findings are reported here, 
and on the inside-cover page of this issue. 


Desirable Content of Letters 
of Recommendation 


By Rosert B. SLeiGHtT 
Applied Psychology Corp., Washington, D. C. 
and Grace Duvoisin BELL 
Psychological Laboratory 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 


people. Many employers claim that the value of such letters does not justify 

the effort of getting them. They feel that too many letters give only a highly 
favorable account of the applicant, or are so vague and general as to be practically 
useless. Another cause of dissatisfaction is the lack of understanding between the 
person who requests the letter and the person who writes it, as to what type of in- 
formation is desired. 

Our aim in this study was to find what kind of information employers want in 
letters of recommendation for professional and managerial personnel. A question- 
naire was completed by 148 persons some of whom hire 25,000 people a year—the 
median being about 65. Approximately two-thirds of those who replied consider 
letters of recommendation essential or at least valuable under certain conditions; the 
other third consider letters of no value or of doubtful value. It was generally agreed 
that only letters from certain sources (previous employers, college professors, for 
example) are of value. Unsolicited or ‘*to whom it may concern”’ letters are univer- 
sally discounted. 


T recent years there has been much less use of letters of recommendation in hiring 


REFERENCE TO TABLE ON INsIDE First-Cover PAGE 


The accompanying table shows the 27 items of our questionnaire according to 
their importance in the opinion of the respondents. It is of interest to note the em- 
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phasis given to the ‘’ personality’’ type of item. About 50 items not included on the 
questionnaire were suggested for inclusion. Those mentioned most frequently were 
‘reasons for severance from job’’, “‘loyalty’’, ‘loyalty to government’ ’, ‘’ responsi- 
bility and dependability’’, ‘eligibility for rehire’’, “‘any undesirable qualities’, 
and ‘‘ adaptability’. 

Many of those responding to the questionnaire expressed a definite preference 
for personal contacts or for telephone checks, rather than for written letters of 
recommendation. Some reasons for this may be as follows: 

1) Previous employers are more apt to be frank when opinions are given verbally 
rather than in writing. This is particularly true if the recommendation is negative 

2) It is possible to obtain clues through vocal inflections, hesitancies, under- 
enthusiasms, etc., when personal visits or telephone calls are used, that can not be 
obtained through the medium of a letter. 

3) It is not necessary for the inquirer to withhold decisions on a prospective 
employee until letters are exchanged. 


Forms Wuicw Rererences May TAKE 


References or recommendations can take various forms, each of which possesses 
certain advantages: 


1) A check list where traits are listed, and the previous employer simply has to 


rate the employee on some type of scale. This has two major advantages: (1) brevity 
of time required for completion and hence higher probable percentage of returns, 
and (2) less opportunity for the personality of the writer and his writing ability to 
influence the information given. The disadvantage of this form is that it is relatively 
stereotyped and allows the writer little freedom of expression about the applicant. 

2) A check list where traits are listed to be rated, but which also invites the 
previous employer to make comments. This is similar to the first type, but allows 
somewhat more elasticity, depending upon the inclinations of the writer. 

3) A letter in which the writer discusses the applicant with reference to various 
topics which have been suggested by the person requesting the letter of recommenda- 
tion. This allows the writer still more freedom of expression. It is, however, more 
time-consuming and is probably more subjective than a rating scale. 

4) A letter which the writer composes without any instructions on the subject 
matter to be included. This has the advantage of allowing the writer complete free- 
dom in selecting factors to discuss. It imposes upon the writer, however, the difficult 
task of organizing the letter. Furthermore the quality of the recommendation will 
depend not only upon the ability of the applicant, but upon the effort expended by 
the writer and upon his facility in presenting his thoughts. 

It can be concluded that in letters of recommendation we should report on 
those intangible characteristics which might be called ‘‘personality traits’’. 





Editing for Employees 
Who Read Hardly Anything 


It is important that the house organ make the right impression on the people who only thumb through it, 
reading a snatch here and there. An accomplished editor gives some tips on reaching the ‘reluctant reader’’. 


i was the fashion in the days when the 
tabloid newspaper was new to say that 
‘once we produced a newspaper for people 
who couldn't think... now we get out 
one for people who can't read!"’ However, 
it didn’t take long for the magazine people, 
too, to discover that there was a very 
profitable field in this business of editing for 
those who can't, or don't, or won't read. 
It has been discovered also by the editors of 
such company publications as the Weerton 
Steel Bulletin and G. M. Folks, to mention 
but two. 

It is probably a good idea for every 
house organ editor to assume that a sub- 
stantial part of his audience doesn't read. 
In some organizations the reluctant readers 
run as high as 55%—and 15% may be con- 
sidered very low indeed. Why don't em- 
ployees read? There are all sorts of reasons: 
because they didn’t pay a quarter for the 
house organ; because its coated paper and 
small print are hard on their middle-aged 
eyes; because they don’t read much of any- 
thing any more, not even the newspaper; 
because they are too tired, too old, too en- 
grossed in TV, too busy, too bored; and 
sometimes because they just don't read 

If the house publication is interesting, 
informative, amusing, and bolstering to the 
reader's personal ego, a part of the employee 
audience—somewhere between 50 and go 
per cent, as a rule—will read it. For this 
audience, the editor has pictures that stop 
them, headlines that tease, and well-written 
copy that starts them reading at the open- 
ing sentence. But for the rest of the employ- 
ees, unless he wants to waste the company’s 
money inexcusably, the editor has to do 
something more. 


By Auprey E. HeEusser 
Publications Supervisor 
Olin Industries, Inc. 
New Haven, Conn. 


In considering how best to reach the 
reluctant reader, the editor has to face the 
problem squarely. Just what are the things 
that he wants the employee to know? Prob- 
ably the most common answers will include 
these: that this is a good place to work; that 
management considers every employee an 
important part of the production organiza- 
tion; that his fellow workers are worth- 
while people with many of the pleasures and 
pains that he has himself; that craftsman- 
ship and long service are held in high és- 
teem; that it is for his own sake that he is 
asked to do his job safely; that keeping 
costs down and quality high means job 
security. Now, even a cursory glance at 
these things will show that none of them 
calls for a great deal of reading matter. 
Most of them can be covered in two lines 
under a good picture; some by just a picture 
with no copy. 


Quick Impressions IMPORTANT 


Yet, plain though this is, there are 
still editors putting out publications which, 
regardless of what the copy says, leave the 
reluctant reader with exactly the opposite 
impression. Such publications say at a cas- 
ual glance: people don't enjoy working here 
very much; neither management nor the 
editor thinks a materials-handler a person 
of any importance; only people with titles 
after their names are worth special consid- 
eration; the new fleet of trucks that the 
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company just bought is much more impor- 
tant than the people who operate those 
trucks; only a fool has an accident. 

There is a very simple test to determine 
what any publication is saying to the reluc- 
tant reader. Pick up the house organ and 
instead of reading it from the front, start 
peeling it from the back. Don't stop to read 
until you come to a picture. Read the cutline 
under it, then go on to the next page. Read 
only the headlines and the cutlines of the 
feature stories. If there is shop news, as 
such, read just one column of it. (For the 
purpose of the experiment, you may assume 
that this column is your own department.) 
Now lay down the publication and ask 
yourself: ‘‘What kind of company puts out 
this publication?’’ Whether your impression 
is good or bad, or non-existent, that is the 
impression formed by the average reluctant 
reader. 


How Non-Readers *‘Read’’ 


Editors who have given much atten- 
tion to this subject have come to know some 
things about the part of their audience that 
doesn't read. For instance: 

1. They look at the magazine from 
back to front, not from front to back. 

2. They are positively ingenious at 
finding their own department news and 
their own names. 

3. They read the feature headlines 
and usually the first paragraph of the 
feature. 

4. They like to look at pictures and 
will usually read copy directly under a 
picture. 

5. They form impressions by looking 
at things. 

It is for these reasons that the editor 
with the reluctant reader in mind gives 
much attention to the tone of his publica- 
tion. Such editors usually consider that 
there are several ways in which the tone of 
the magazine is improved from the view- 
point of any employee, but especially for 
those who don’t read. Like these: 


1) If you can’t put management's 
message on the back cover in a few one- 
syllable words, then print it in larger type 
with wider leading than anything else in 
the book and put it on a page by itself, 
facing a full-page picture. 

2) Give exactly the same careful edit- 
ing to the department news that you do to 
your most splashy feature. Reluctant read- 
ers look for their own department news 
and sometimes the department news of 
their friends. 

3.) Never print a picture that presents 
an employee in an unfavorable light, or 
that hasn't a person in it somewhere, or 
that shows an employee scowling at the 
camera. 

4) Take on-the-job pictures of em- 
ployees whenever possible. They look hap- 
pier and more sure of themselves in famil- 
iar surroundings. And always tell the 
employee about your plans in time for the 
girl to get her hair washed and the man to 
have a shave and a clean apron. 

5) Unless you are going to make 
studio portraits of all employees, don’t 
print studio pictures of your top manage- 
ment. Anyway, the boss will look more 
like a regular fellow if he is photographed 
at his desk with a phone or pencil in hand. 

6) Work endlessly with your photog- 
rapher to improve the quality of the pic- 
tures. For instance, use flash to give 
modeling to the face and lighten the back- 
ground. Get the employee's hands into 
the picture. They are always expressive. 
With a little effort, the picture-taking can 
be fun for everyone and the employees will 
look cheerful even if they aren't laughing. 

7) Get a strong volunteer staff of 
people out in the plant to help you build 
employee-interest pictures and small items 
with only a couple of inches of copy di- 
rectly under the picture. 

8) Never be satisfied with the job you 
are doing. Try every issue to reach more 
of your entire audience—those who read 
and those who don't. 
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Because the reluctant reader forms his 
impression of the company from what he 
sees, it is extremely important that what he 
sees of the publication assures him of his 
importance in the organization, and the 
importance of other people like him. Here 
is One spot where there is no such thing as 
indifference. The glancing reader has strong 
opinions. Insofar as he forms them from 
looking at the publication, they will be 
favorable or unfavorable, depending on the 
editor. 

This sort of reader is the first to notice 
that the best spots and the choice pictures 
are reserved for management; that the two- 
column wedding picture is the boss's secre- 
tary (Rosie the riveter is somewhere in the 
back of the book). He sees the studio por- 
trait of the chairman of the board, with the 
character lines taken out, and compares it 
with the one of the oiler in his dirty dun- 
garees. He may never read anything but the 
names under the pictures, yet he under- 
stands that to the editor the oiler is a person 
of no importance. 

Or consider those pictures of the 25- 
year employees taken standing up against 
the wall with the flash on the camera. There 
they are, dead pan, and the look the editor 
would like to believe is fright is probably 
resentment. Your reluctant reader skips the 
manager's speech printed in the account of 
the ruby-studded pin presentation. Yet he 
comes away with a strong feeling that, if 
he hangs around the place for 25 years, he’s 
going to look like that himself. 

None of this is to say that copy is not 
important. Certainly the 50 to go per cent 
of the audience that will read the copy are 
entitled to first consideration. But the in- 
fluence need not stop with this group— and 
ought not. The reluctant reader, once he has 
made up his mind, is practically impervious 
to any kind of reason. Issue by issue he needs 
to be persuaded, and can be persuaded, that 
his company is a good company to work 
for, that it considers him important, that 
his supervisors deserve his respect and loy- 


alty, that long service is a mark of honor. 
Always assuming, of course, that these 
things are so. 


Editor's note: Mrs. Heusser was urged to amplify some of her ob 
servations. We wish her whole letter could be quoted. Some ex- 


cerpts follou 





Our experience is that the more people 
who have a hand in a cover, or a feature, or 
even a whole issue, the better it will be. 
Nine people had a hand in the cover of our 
January issue It started out only as a general 
idea and became specific only after it left 
the hands of the production staff and 
reached the volunteer staff and cooperating 
employees. There is a solid feeling that 
comes to the editor when a cover or feature 
grows that way. It is pretty sure of high 
reader acceptance. 

You ask about pictures with cut-lines 
getting over points that we want to make. 
... All right, take “Keeping quality high 
means job security’’. A man and his wife are 
shown in one of these typical debarkation 
shots on the gangplank of a liner and the 
caption reads: “‘Peter Bjorling, a 40-year 
Winchester employee in Gun Engraving, 
shown with his wife as they left the Grips- 
holm, returning home from a month's vaca- 
tion in Sweden. Pete, who has had the 
honor of engraving many of the Winchester 
presentation models, says he visited rela- 
tives he hadn't seen since he left Stockholm 
45 years ago’’. 

Picture that says ‘Reducing costs 
means job security"’. A man is shown nail- 
ing a window frame in his new home, and 
the caption says: ““The down payment on 
this house that Jack Stebbins is building 
for himself was made when he received a 
$200 suggestion award two years ago. Jack, 
who started here as a hustler in Gun Parts 
in 1916, is now head adjuster in the machine 
shop”’. 

One of our most common editorial 
mistakes, I suppose, is the assumption that 
you have to hit an employee over the head 
with a 1,000 word article to convince him 
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that his plant is a good place to work. 
Twelve pictures, spaced a month apart, 
each with a 4o-word cutline, can do the job 
far better than the 1,000 word article, with- 
out ever mentioning the words quality pro- 
duction, low costs, or job security. 


* * * 


The point about good pictures is that 
you can't fake them. You have to start with 
a plant that és a good place to work and 
then watch for illustrations. Things to re- 
member: most employees, like the president 
of the company, get all flustered when they 
are going to have their picture taken and 
there is a tendency for the pictures to look 
stiff and posed. To avoid this, you have to 
create a situation where the employee (or 
the president) feels superior to the photog- 
rapher. Now when the employee has in his 
hands some tool of his trade (or when the 
president is reading a letter with his pen 
ready to sign it), he loses his self-conscious- 
ness because he can hang on to this familiar 
tool that he associates with the job. 

If the camera man is skilled in his art, 
he can concentrate all his effort on getting 
the expression that best conveys the idea 
he wants. He joshes, tells a joke, or keeps 
up a running patter until the subject is in a 
pleasant frame of mind. The snapping of the 
shutter captures a man at ease with himself 
and his boss, proud of his place in the or- 
ganization, and a good recommendation 
for the company he works for. This is also 
the thinking back of the group shots. And 
you can't make pictures like that where 
the employee is resentful, fearful, or nursing 
a secret gripe. 

Ic will help the editor if he has had 
enough camera experience so that he under- 
stands the limits of the medium, but even 
so, the editorial staff and the photographer 
must work together_as a team. This means 
that the photographer must not only know 
that a picture is to be taken in such a place 
at such a time, but what that picture is 
supposed to illustrate. 


Photography is a separate skill. When 
the editor has to be his own photographer, 
he needs to acquire that skill even if it 
means going through the operating steps 
with no film in the camera until he can do 
them in his sleep. Whether the editor is the 
photographer or not, he needs to have high 
standards for the pictures that go into his 
publication and to praise the work that 
meets these standards, and ask that pictures 
be retaken when they don’t. Any public 
library can furnish quantities of books on 
photography if the editor has difficulty tell- 
ing a good picture from a bad one. A quick 
way to ruin a good photographer is for the 
editor not to know a bad picture when he 
sees one. 

The unskillful use of flash lighting is 
the most common mistake I see in house 
organs that are using flash-lighted pictures 
at all. The flash on the camera creates light 
that is hot, hard, and blinding at the camera 
and gradually fades out as you get farther 
away. When we shoot a picture of a person 
at 6 to ro feet (the usual distance) this hor, 
hard, intense flash is thrown full on the face. 
Everything that stands in its way. . .the 
nose, the ears... the round of the head 

. throws black shadows. All expression 
is wiped off the face; the eyes are round, 
hard dots; the result is seldom flattering. 

When we were using flash powder, we 
never had this trouble because we held the 
flash above our heads and the light made a 
circular glow high and to one side of the 
subject; some of it hit the ceiling and 
bounced back. When photographers began 
to remember the better lighting that they 
had with the old flashpan, they did some- 
thing very simple. They put a longer cable 
from the shutter of the camera to the flash 
battery, so they could lift the flashbulb up 
in much the same position as the old flash- 
pan. The results were immeasurably better. 

Experimenting still further, they 
found that if they used a second flashbulb 
at about a 4o degree angle from the first one, 
it would kick out some of that hard 
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shadow, giving the face a rounder, more 
flattering look and, oddly enough, this 
second flash had very little effect upon their 
exposure. 

* * * 

Now, concerning the “‘best spots’’ in 
an employee magazine. When I say that 
they ought not to be “‘reserved"’ for man- 
agement, I do not mean that they ought to 
be reserved for what you call the “‘com- 
mon’ worker. They ought not be reserved 
for anybody. In the house organ, anyone 
who is able to hold a job with the company 
is entitled to be treated as a person and 
what's important to the reader belongs in 
the best spot. In our current issue, the 
president's picture appears in the middle of 
the shop news. The pictures of the two 
brides, one the boss's secretary and the 
other Rosie the Riveter, belong side by 
side, preferably on the page with the mar- 
riages of every last couple in the plant who 
got hitched since the last issue went to 
press. 

* * * 

As for the editing—here’s a publica- 
tion with feature material that was care- 
fully planned, well photographed, and 
written with skill—what passes in this 
business for careful editing. But when I turn 
to the shop news I find that the character 
has been scraped clean from almost every 
item in order to make room for long lists of 
names. © Vacations were taken by . . .”’ and 


a string of names. ‘‘Our proud parents this 
month were. . .."’ and then a list of names 
and dates. A little more thought about the 
purpose of personals would have shown that 
you don’t convince an employee that he is 
important as a person, simply by run- 
ning his name in a string with ten other 
names. 

Because an employee may say, “‘Of 
course, I'm nobody around here!"’ doesn't 
mean that he or she thinks he ought to be 
nobody. And if his company magazine 
treats him like a person of some importance 
—and the management backs up the maga- 
zine impression—the employee is apt to 
conclude that here is a pretty smart man- 
agement... smarter than a lot of people 
he has worked for. This is a sound founda- 
tion on which he can build company loy- 
alty. Some editors will tell you that this 
reasouing is far fetched, but I have seen too 
many beaming faces in too many lowly po- 
sitions not be believe it’s gospel true. 

The house organ is one of the most 
wonderful tools of communication. For the 
price of a little paper and ink, we can get 
employees to write it on their own time, 
carry it home in their own pockets, and 
mail it postpaid to their friends all over the 
world. If we don’t use it to tell everybody 

management, labor, and their relatives— 
what American industry is really like, then 
we deserve the worst, and will probably 
get it. 


(Conference Calendar—continued from page 406) 
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Be Yoursgetr. By Anne Heywood. Double- 
day & Co. Inc. Garden City, New York, 
1954. 189 pp. $2.95. 

Anne Heywood wrote this book after 
interviews with more than 8,ooo people 
who were dissatisfied with their jobs. She 
is the originator of the Career Changing 
Clinic which she has operated in New York 
for the past 4 years. Before that, she held 34 
different kinds of jobs herself, ending up by 
working in a regular employment agency. 
In her clinic she helps people to look at 
themselves and their aspirations in a realis- 
tic way as well as giving them leads to 
employment opportunities. She is a good 
observer of people. 

As she worked with the unhappy 
people who came to her, she began to divide 
them in her own mind into two main types. 
One she calls the ‘‘factual’’. These people 
are the ones who delight in detail and accu- 
racy and like to know what is going to 
happen. The other type she called the “‘so- 
cial’’. They are predominently good with 
people rather than in handling facts and fig- 
ures. As she worked longer she began to see 
that no one fits exactly into either of these 
types. There is also the artistic type, and 
people who are unusually gifted she puts 
into the category of the ‘‘complicated’’ 
type. These are people whose intelligence is 
above average and who can do so many diff- 
ferent kinds of job well. She says that the 
majority of her clients seem to fall into this 
group, because these are the people who are 
apt to be dissatisfied in their careers. 

Her philosophy, which is the result of 
her varied experiences, can be called an opti- 
mistic one. She believes that every person 
has it in them to do some one thing with 
satisfaction to themselves and to the world. 
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Positive thinking, however, is needed if you 
are to be one of the lucky people. Her 
method with her clients, in brief, was to 
find out what they could do most easily and 
steer them into preparing for jobs along that 
line. 

She gives her advice in two steps. First 
step, if you want to be successful you must 
do your best in everything you have to do 
in your personal life as well as in business. 
Second step, having discharged the present 
necessary things, select everything else as 
self-indulgently as possible. 

She makes no claim for originality of 
her methods. Plato said the same thing, she 
says, also St. Paul. Personnel directors and 
employment people who have to help job 
seekers will be able to put themselves into 
the situation she is in and will enjoy seeing 
how she solved problems for her dissatisfied 
people. Very readable, this would be a good 
book to keep on your desk to hand out. 

Doris D. Hay 


Motivation AND Morate IN INbustry. 
By Morris S. Vitales. W. W. Norton and 
Company, Inc., New York, 1933. Pp. xvi, 
510. $9.50. 

This is a comprehensive compilation 
of experimental studies and attitude surveys 
on the subject of motivation and morale in 
industry. The source material is exhaustive. 
References are listed at the end of each 
chapter, totaling more than 60 pages in the 
book. This bibliography is invaluable to 
anyone concerned with this area. The book 
has value for students as a reference text in 
industrial relations and personnel adminis- 
tration courses, both undergraduates and 
graduates. It also will prove valuable to 
workers in those fields. 
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The book cannot be read with the 
view of learning what the author believes 
can be done to improve morale and develop 
motivation in industry and then forgotten. 
It is crammed too full with studies, experi- 
ments, statistical data, quotations, opinions 
and interpretations of experts to be digested 
at one or a dozen readings. It can be of value 
primarily if it is used as a reference source. 
The Personnel Administrator or Employee 
Director, in conducting a staff study or de- 
veloping a program in this area, will prob- 
ably save himself time using this book for 
reference material. 


In his own person, as in the book, the 
author combines the academic and the prac- 
tical, being both a Professor of Psychology 
at the University of Pennsylvania and Direc- 
tor of Personnel Research and Training with 
the Philadelphia Electric Company. 

John J. Grela 


Tue Worker Speaks His Minp oN COMPANY 


AND Union. By Theodore V. Purcell, S.J. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1953. 
Pp. xix, 344. $6.00 


Sumner H. Slichter in his foreword 
says: ‘I know of no book of recent years 
that promises to be such rewarding reading 
for business executives, union leaders, or 
others who wish to understand the human 
problems of industry as Father Purcell’s’’. 
Martin P. Durkin calls the book “‘a signifi- 
cant contribution to the ever-growing 
awareness that labor-management relations 
are human relations’’. 

The main part of the book is con- 
structed around interviews with 385 people 
of the approximately 6,000 who make up 
the Swift & Company community in Chi- 
cago. Among those interviewed were stew- 
ards, union and non-union rank-and-file 
employees, foremen, union leaders, man- 
agement people and a few neighborhood and 
community leaders. The author, an Assist- 
ant Professor of Psychology and Industrial 
Relations at Loyola University, lived for a 


year and a half in Negro Bronzeville and in 
Back-of-the-Yards, on Chicago's Southside 
among the people he was studying. A priest 
as well as a psychologist, it is probable that 
he got the workers to open up to him more 
than they would have to someone in whom 
they fele less confidence. The first part of 
each interview was non-directive. In the 
last part he asked leading questions about 
things that had not been covered. 

The book left us with great respect for 
Swift's industrial relations department. It 
serves to some extent, says the author, as a 
‘listening post, passing complaints, infor- 
mation, and so on, upward.’’ Time and- 
again, workers mention how friendly and 
helpful it is. Here’s what one employee 
said: ‘There was a man burned out last 
week .. . . He went to the (local) union for 
help, but - told him, ‘We have no 
money for that kind of thing’. The In- 
dustrial Relations tried to help him right 
away. Other companies don’t do that. 
People should appreciate that—the little 
things. They should know they are working 
for one of the best companies."’ Another 
employee is quoted: ‘“They’re nice to their 
people when they're sick at home... . At 
the employment office they're nice and 
kind. At Armour’s they bite your head off.” 
Another piece of an interview: “‘I like work- 
ing for Swift—very much. If you're ill, they 
treat you nice. If you call for their physi- 
cian, they'll send him out. I broke my 
wrist once. They sent a doctor and I got 
nice care ....Another nice thing about 
Swift, they give you eye examinations and 
take care of your teeth. They'll extract 
them free’. In another interview there was 
a reference to Swift's two full-time social 
workers. 

After reading this book you'll feel well 
acquainted with one of the world’s ten 
greatest corporations. Aside from what you 
learn in the reported interviews, Father 
Purgell gives historical and background in- 
formation about the community, the parent 
plant, its workers, and the experience it has 
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had with unions. More than two dozen 
pages of pictures enable you to understand 
better the many references to workers’ 
plant activities. Altogether a most enjoy- 
able and educational book. 


REHABILITATION OF THE OLDER WorKER. 
Edited by Wilma Donahue, James Rae, Jr. 
and Roger B. Berry. University of Michigan 
Press, Ann Arbor, 1953. 200 pp. $3.25 


This is a collection of papers presented, 
together with a report of conference board 
hearings, at the University of Michigan 
Fourth Annual Conference on Aging. The 
topic of the conference was ‘Rehabilitation 
of the Handicapped Worker Over Forty’’. 
Dr. Donahue, who is research psychologist 
and chairman in the Division of Geronto- 
logy, Institute for Human Adjustment, at 
the University, says in the book's intro- 
duction that ‘“‘the reason for selecting 
workers aged forty and over for considera- 
tion is perhaps obvious. Even in times of 
tight labor supply, when every pair of hands 
is needed, employers continue to include 
age limitations in the specifications for 
most jobs, and a man is ‘industrially’ old 
at forty’. Mr. Eugene J. Taylor, on the 
editorial staff of the New York Times, was 
chairman of the conference board hearings 
for four two-hour periods during the three- 
day program. A different group of experts 
in their various fields was invited to each 
hearing to discuss questions posed by the 
board. More than five hundred people at- 
tended. 

John L. Thurston, deputy adminis- 
trator of the Federal Security Agency, men- 
tions a series of studies in which fifty phys- 
ical and thirty environmental job factors 
were analyzed. The conclusion was that 
there is a job for practically every individual, 
no matter how severely disabled. Less than 
1% of the working population are physi- 
cally fit for all types of work. ‘‘Thus, al- 
most all of us are disabled for some work, 


and virtually none of us are disabled for all 
work’. 


Urgency of the problem of finding a 
way to use the disabled, the chronically ill, 
and the ‘‘older’’ worker is emphasized by 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk, chairman of the De- 
partment of Physical Medicine and Re- 
habilitation, New York University-Belle- 
vue Medical Center. He says that if we 
don't do something about using these 
people, by 1980 there will be one person 
physically handicapped, chronically ill, or 
age 65 or over, to be supported for every able- 
bodied worker in America. ‘‘Economists tell 
me that this is economically unfeasible.” 

In a conference board session (pages 
58-59) ‘the question of criteria for retire- 
ment, or for rating disability or incapacity” 
was called ‘‘the biggest social, economic 
and administrative problem confronting 
us in this general area ....I believe that 
we adopted age specifications as criteria be- 
cause that was an easy thing to do. I think 
it is of the utmost importance that . . .Cwe 
develop) other criteria than age ... It 
must be kept in mind that industry is be- 
coming more and more mechanized; where- 
as, even five years ago, it was difficult for a 
man of seventy to do certain jobs in the 
factory, those jobs are so mechanized today 
that he can do them very easily ... .Are 
there any psychological tests which you 
feel are valid for use with the older person? 
.. . .The question of validity of techniques 
used for psychological evaluation is one of 
the big problems for everyone working with 
older persons . . . .We do not have adequate 
materials for evaluating older persons in 
terms of their mental capacities, their abil- 
ity to change and to be flexible in their 
thinking—areas in which we are most 
critical of the aging.” 

It is more than a little shocking to see 
in cold print that, for most jobs, a man is 
old at forty. If such thinking continues as 
the proportion of older people in our popu- 
lation increases, the outcome is not pleasant 
to contemplate. We recommend that every 
personnel man who is in a position to do 
something constructive about the use of 
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older able and disabled people read this 
book. For one thing, you will be heartened 
to find how many agencies are set up to help 
you tackle the problem—probably some in 
your own community. 


REHABILITATION OF THE PHysicALLy HANDI- 
cappeD. By Henry H. Kessler. Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1953. Pp. 
Xili, 275. $4.00 


This is a ‘heavily revised’’ edition of 
a work of which the Journal of Applied 
Psychology said, ‘‘For a general treatment 
of vocational rehabilitation this publica- 
tion has no equal’’. Much new material has 
been added on the rehabilitation of 
wounded veterans, on vocational guidance, 
training and placement. 

Dr. Kessler mentions an investiga- 
tion by a large company of 685 men and 
women with physical defects—*‘it shows 
that they are as fully productive as workers 
without physical defects . . .no greater loss 
of time for illness, accidents or for personal 
reasons’’. He says the production record of 
more than 11,000 physically handicapped 
workers at the Ford Motor Company con- 
firms the finding. He refers also (page 139) 
to Bulova Watch Company's policy of many 
years of hiring handicapped workers, and 
says that people with severe disabilities 
have been placed in nearly twenty depart- 
ments of the company. 

For personnel directors of companies 
who employ or might profitably employ 
some handicapped people, this will prove 
a helpful book. 


No Sate, No Jos—The Economics of American 
Prosperity. By Alexander R. Heron. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1954. Pp. x, 207. 
$3.00. 


One reason why personnel directors 
will be especially interested in this book is 
that it was written by a personnel director. 
Mr. Heron has been director of industrial 
and public relations for the Crown Zeller- 


bach Corporation of San Francisco since 
1930, and a vice president of the company 
since 1942. During the recent war, too, he 
was in personnel work—first as chief of 
civilian personnel for Army Service Forces, 
and later as director of operations of the 
War Department Manpower Board. Since 
1939 he has also been consulting professor 
of industrial relations at Stanford Univer- 
Sity. 

The thesis of this book, as the title 
indicates, is that the sale is essential to the 
job and that “‘the modern responsibility 
of management is sales’’. Says Mr. Heron: 
“This concept would have been false in 
1900. It would be false without the changes 
which have come to our economy since 
1900. It would be false in any land or any 
economy in which there is a lack of the 
essentials for the material abundance of 
life . . . .The ultimate sale has become the 
measure of the success of every enterprise 
from the mine or farm to the travel bureau 
....We have gone through a new indus- 
trial revolution in this century.” 

The author points out that it is not 
someone in the front office who decides how 
many workers, at what wages, a company 
can keep employed; it is the company’s abil- 
ity to sell its product or service, to keep it 
sold and to sell more, which determines 
that. In simple terms, with many examples, 
he develops the idea that every worker 
today needs a salesman, that the worker 
himself helps the sale by producing an ac- 
ceptable product at a cost that permits a 
competitive price. He shows how advertis- 
ing helps make jobs and keep them secure. 
He shows how the stockholder fits into 
the picture. 

Though Mr. Heron says it is not his 
purpose to contribute to the spread of 
economic education for employees, people 
responsible for ‘‘communications’’—es- 
specially for articles in employee magazines 
about the functioning of the American 
private-enterprise economy—will find the 
book highly useful to spark ideas. 
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A Suort Forcep-Cuoice EvALuATION ForM 
FoR SALESMEN. By Erwin K. Taylor, Doro- 
thy E. Schneider, and Nancy A. Symons, 
Western Reserve University. Personnel Psy- 
chology, Vol. 6, No. 4, Winter, 1953, 393-401 


At a management training conference 
on employee evaluation held at Ohio State 
University in 1951, the participants con- 
structed a 32 tetrad forced-choice rating 
form for sales personnel. Since it was not 
possible during the conference to administer 
the evaluation form experimentally, the 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Company agreed 
to use the form for a period of a year in the 
evaluation of its sales force. 

The subjects were optical goods sales- 
men. One hundred cases were used for the 
item analysis and 60 other cases were held 
out for the validation of the key resulting 
from the item analysis. It was desired to 
find a production rather than a rating 
criterion against which to evaluate the 
form, and bonus earnings appeared to pro- 
vide a highly suitable criterion. The forced- 
choice tetrads were item-analyzed against 
bonus earnings, and yielded a meaningless 
key and zero validity. The investigators 
were surprised to find that favorable items 
frequently received negative correlations 
and unfavorable items positive correlations. 

A re-examination of the system of 
assigning quotas on which bonus earnings 
were based indicated that bonus earnings 
did not really reflect variations in the 
abilities of the men. The study was there- 
fore redone substituting base salary for 
bonus earnings as the criterion. 

This re-analysis against a salary cri- 
terion yielded a 12 item form whose validity 
in an independent sample was .43. The arti- 
cle is interesting because it emphasizes again 
the importance of the criterion. In planning 
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research projects of this kind, pitfalls may 
often be avoided if careful thought is given 
to the criterion before the predictor data 
are collected. 


A TraininGc Evacuation Stupy. By Brent 
Baxter, Andrew A. Taaffe, and Joseph F. 
Hughes, The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America. Personnel Psychology, Vol. 6, No. 
4, Winter, 1953, 403-417. 

The evaluation was undertaken to 
answer two basic questions: (1) Is it more 
effective to administer part of the training 
of debit insurance agents by means of a 
conference in a central office rather than 
doing it in the district office? and (2) Is it 
more effective to have a new agent attend 
a training conference before starting on his 
job or after he has been on the job for a 
period of time? 

Three groups of debit insurance agents 
were trained as follows: 

Group I attended a training conference in 
the home office before starting on the job. 
Group II came to a training center for a 
shorter conference after they had been 
on the job for five or six months. 
Group III received no training except that 
given by the local sales manager. 
All three groups used the same training 
manual which provided a series of work 
assignments. The agents trained in Groups 
I and II had the benefit of films and other 
training aids which were available in the 
home office. In dollars, the training received 
by Group I cost five times as much, and the 
training of Group II three times as much, 
as that given to Group III. 

The groups were compared with re- 
gard to their production, job satisfaction, 
termination rate, life insurance knowledge, 
and supervisors’ ratings. The results did not 
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disclose any evidence that the groups were 
significantly different on any of the criteria 
at the end of six months or one year. Thus, 
the cost of the conferences did not seem to 
be justified in this situation. The authors 
point out that the results of this study do 
not show that training makes no difference. 
The study only compared three training 
methods; there was no group without 
training. 

Various explanations are offered for 
the results which the study revealed. The 
general conclusion of management was that 
efforts should be directed to provide con- 
tinuing supervisory training for district 
managers to make them more effective 
leaders and trainers 52 weeks a year. 


Emptoyee ATTIDUES AND ApssENcES. By 
Helen Metzner and Floyd Mann, University 
of Michigan. Personnel Psychology, Vol. 6, 
No. 4, Winter, 1953, 467-485. 


Companies with high employee ab- 
sence rates are commonly thought to be jess 
efficiently managed organizations than 
those which have low rates of absence. The 
authors were interested in testing the hy- 
pothesis that satisfaction with the work 
situation is inversely related to absence rate. 
They predicted that employees in groups 
with high absence rates would be character- 
ized by: 

1. low interest in the job or dissatis- 

faction with the type of work; 

2. dissatisfaction with personnel prac- 

tices; 

3. dissatisfaction with wages and 

chances for promotion; 

4. dissatisfaction with the supervisor; 

and 

5. poor team spirit. 

The populations studied were em- 
ployees of a large electric power company: 
163 white collar men; 212 white collar 
women; and 251 blue collar men. 

Satisfaction with the work situation 
was found to be inversely related to ab- 
sence rates for white collar men working at 





low-skill jobs and for blue collar men, but 
not for white collar men working at higher- 
level jobs. The way a man feels toward his 
supervisor and toward his work associates 
were the two work situation areas which 
were found to be related to absence rates. 
None of the relationships between attitudes 
and absence which were found for men 
applied to women. An increase in the fre- 
quency of absence was not accompanied by 
any consistent change in the proportion of 
women with favorable attitudes. 

The authors conclude that there is no 
simple relationship between absences and 
work attitudes for all employees. They offer 
interesting possible explanations of the 
difference they found between men and 
women. 


Rove PLayinG IN TRAINING Supervisors. A 
report of questionnaires from 107 companies 
which have used this training method. 
Factory Management and Maintenance, Vol. 
112, No. 1, January, 1954, 102-105 and 282 
290. 

Role playing has been mentioned sev- 
eral times in these columns, but it is prob- 
able that many of our readers have never 
seen it in operation. This is a down-to-earth 
article which shows how role playing really 
works. It takes the mystery out of the term 
“role playing’’ by direct and simple dis- 
cussion. For example, in answer to the 
question ‘‘What is role playing?’’ it says, 
“You take an ordinary training group. Let 
a few of the members enact parts in a skit 
based on a typical plant situation. Then 
all members of the group, including the 
actors, discuss what happened. That's role 
playing.”’ 

The editors of Factory mailed 445 
questionnaires to training directors for com- 
panies of varying size in a variety of in- 
dustries. Two hundred and four of the 
training directors answered and 107 of 
these indicated that their companies were 
using the method. 
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The following are some typical ques- 
tions which were asked: 

How long has your company been 

using role playing? 

How much does role playing cost? 

Any disadvantages to role playing? 

Do participants volunteer for role 

playing? 

Where do you get leaders for role 

playing? 

Do you make recordings of role-play- 

ing sessions? 

Do you hold sessions on company 

time? 

In answer to the questions, “‘What 
types of problems and subjects do you han- 
dle by role playing? Which are handled most 
effectively?’’ the training directors indi- 
cated that the method was most useful in 
handling problems of human relations. 
Morale, teamwork and attitude improve- 
ment problems were mentioned next in 
order. 

The last item on the questionnaire was 
a request for suggestions. The suggestions 
are presented as 64 hints to make role play- 
ing work. For example, don’t call it “‘role 
playing’’ among trainees, call it instead 
‘putting on a demonstration” or “‘practic- 
ing supervision.’ 


Tue Vavipity oF RatinG oF Severat Levets 
oF Supervisors. By Dean K. Whitla and 
John E. Tirrell, Harvard University. Person- 
nel Psychology, Vol. 6, No. 4, Winter, 1953, 
461-466. 

In this study, 1oo flight mechanics 
were rated by three levels of supervisors and 
their ratings were correlated with the 
ratee’s scores on a Job Knowledge Test. The 
rating instrument used was divided into 
three sections as follows: 

(1) ““How Well Does He Get Along 

With Others? 
(2) “‘How Much Does He Know 
About His Job?”’ 
(3) ‘How Well Does He Do His Job?”’ 
The findings indicated that the raters 
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closest to the ratees were best able to rate 
them. These results occur even when the 
group of raters closest to the ratees is com- 
posed of 14 raters while the two higher 
levels of raters were composed of three 
raters each. 

One of the questions the authors asked 
themselves at the beginning of the study 
was whether intimate knowledge and ac- 
quaintance with the ratees or variability 
caused by having many raters would have 
more effect on rating validity. It was clearly 
shown in this rating situation of too flight 
mechanics that it was better to combine the 
ratings from 14 immediate supervisors than 
to accept those from fewer higher-level 
supervisors. 


[.P.1. Merit Ratina Series. By Joseph E. 
King and Judith W. Wingert. Chicago: In- 
dustrial Psychology, Inc., 1953. 52 pp. 
$3.00. 

This publication is a description of a 
Merit Rating program which has been de- 
veloped to provide company management 
a method of evaluating its employees. It is 
designed to meet the problems of setting up 
uniform standards of measurement, the 
tendency on the part of supervisors to rate 
in a biased and subjective manner, and the 
fact that the ratings from one department 
cannot be compared to those from other de- 
partments. 

In the past 50 years, American business 
has come to accept merit rating as a standard 
personnel procedure and a necessary pro- 
gram in a company, regardless of its size, 
type or location. However, when merit 
rating programs are surveyed, the lack of a 
scientific and psychometric approach, partic- 
ularly in the rating instrument, is reported 
by many investigators. 

The authors studied a list of the 850 
most common job titles in business and 
industry and decided that they could be 
grouped into 24 job areas and 5 job families. 
An index is provided that is useful in de- 
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termining the job test area and the job being carefully worked out. However, it 
family to which a given job belongs. These may be too detailed and complicated for a 
job test areas ar related to the Factored good many situations. In an effort to avoid 
Aptitude Series of Business and Industrial broad meaningless generalizations in em- 
Tests published by Dr. King in 1947. ployee ratings, the authors may have gone 
The I.P.I. Merit Rating Series consists too far in the other direction. Each person- 
of five performance forms which correspond nel man would have to determine whether 
to the five job families: Clerical, Mechanical the series would be of value in his own situa- 
Sales, Technical, Supervisor. The individual tion. Almost anyone who is interested in 
items have been ingeniously devised to performance or merit rating would do well 
avoid the ‘‘halo”’ effect. The keys provide to examine these materials. The authors 
a convenient method of weighing individual suggest actually trying them out by rating 
items. one employee or by rating all the employees 
The material gives the impression of in one department. 


Five BuLctetins ON PERSONNEL EVALUATION 
(1) STEPS IN MERIT RATING PROGRAM. Outlines nine steps to be followed in a com- 


pany merit rating program, including supervisory training, personnel department procedures, ad- 
ministrative decisions, management personnel inventory, employee progress review. 20 pages. 


(2) DEVELOPMENT OF MERIT RATING FORMS. Discusses the history of merit rating, 
pros and cons of various types of merit rating techniques, and the developmen? of the 60-state- 
ment performance rating method. 8 pages. 


(3) THE FACTOR THEORY IN PERSONNEL TESTING. A brief outline of the devel- 


opment of the job-tests program, in terms of factor analysis techniques as applied to personnel 
testing. 4 pages. 


(4) STEPS IN PERSONNEL TEST PROGRAM. Ten recommended steps for a company 
program in aptitude testing. Specific tests discussed are the job-tests, but testing steps are applica- 
ble regardless of test battery used. 12 pages. 


(5) THE 24 JOB-TEST AREAS. Discusses the factor theory of testing as related to job 
titles in business and industry. Defines and describes the aptitude structure underlying the five 
major job families and 24 job areas. Provides index of 850 common job titles as related to the 
24 job areas. 20 pages. 


The above bulletins will be sent without charge to personnel administra- 
tors. Please make your request on company letterhead, stating names of 
bulletins desired, and that your request is made as a Personnel Journal 


reader. Send to Industrial Psychology, Inc., Box 6056, Tucson 6, Arizona. 
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Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





INTERNATIONAL AssOCIATION OF Pkgr- 
SONNEL Women is polling its membership 
on interests. So far, the kinds of personnel 
work in which members have indicated 
most interest are counseling, interviewing, 
supervisory training, testing, employee 
opinion polls, induction procedures, merit 
rating, employee training, fringe benefits, 
recruiting and communications. The Janu- 
ary research, publications and personnel in- 
formation letter of the organization in- 
cludes a copy ofta talk by Wallace Jamie, 
general personnel director, Carnation Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. The title of the talk was 
“Current Criteria for Executive Success."’ A 
preview of the profile of tomorrow's execu- 
tive was also given. 

Bay Area PersoNNEL WOMEN OF SAN 
Francisco have been good enough to send 
us a list of their officers. President is Helen 
Graham, personnel manager, The Em- 
porium. Margaret C. Ritchie is the vice 
president. She is assistant to the director of 
industrial relations of the Department of 
Industrial Relations, State of California. 
Genevieve McDonald, supervisor, employ- 
ment and payroll department, Zellerbach 
Paper Company, is the secretary. 

PERSONNEL WoMEN’s Group oF Los 
ANGELEs announces new officers: Sue Kelley, 
employment Manager of the Plomb Tool 
Company is the president. Membership 
chairman is Helene Malamphey, employ- 
ment interviewer, General Petroleum Cor- 
poration. Margaret Lamb, assistant person- 
nel director, Citizen's National Bank, is the 
publicity chairman. The treasurer is Sally 
Gray, assistant to personnel director, Car- 
nation Company. Eleanor Cooper is the 
recording secretary. She is secretary and 


assistant to the director of personnel, 
Studebaker Corporation. 

TRAINING Directors’ Society oF PHIL- 
ADELPHIA has also elected new officers. 
T. P. Haworth is the president, W. M. 
Read, vice president, and B. A. Duval 
secretary. At the February meeting Larry 
Rogin, education director, Textile Workers 
of America, C.I1.0., spoke about labor- 
management cooperation. He described 
some possibilities for joint training and 
education. New sales training methods 
were discussed by James B. Robinson at the 
January meeting. Mr. Robinson is adminis- 
trative assistant to the sales manager in the 
domestic marketing division of the Atlantic 
Refining Co. 

One of the most interesting phases of 
the program he described was sales training. 
Here was a program that cost hundreds of 
thousands of dollars and didn’t click. Out 
of the huddle over this problem three solu- 
tions were proposed: 1) Coaching by the 
sales supervisors. 2) A refresher program. 
3) Assigning the sales supervisor to make 
6 calls with each man. However, the pro- 
gram still ran into trouble. Everybody was 
too busy. The salesman and the sales super- 
visor couldn't take time to be thorough. 
The only way that management could lick 
the problem was to have the training man 
travel with the salesman and supervisor. 
This was necessary so that the enthusiasm 
of the men could be maintained and so that 
the trainer could observe the program in 
operation. Continuous follow-up seems 
essential. 


CLEVELAND PERSONNEL AsSOCIATION 
sponsored the Northern Ohio Personnel and 
Executive Conference held in Cleveland 











January 29th. J. Ward Keener, vice presi- 
dent, B. F. Goodrich Co, Akron, spoke at 
the luncheon meeting on ‘‘People and 
Morale: A Key to Successful Competition. "’ 
‘Personnel Planning for the Competitive 
Market’’ was the subject tackled at the 
dinner by Mark Cresap, vice president, 
Westinghouse Electric, Pittsburgh. A panel 
went into the problems of organization 
planning and executive development. The 
theme of the conference was personnel 
planning for the competitive market. 


CALIFORNIA TRAINING Directors’ Asso- 
CIATION took up what might be termed a 
vital topic at its January meeting. Dr. 
Winfield M. Wickham talked about survival. 
How can we keep alive, was the question 
he posed in discussing the human overhaul. 
He told how to change from hate and over- 
dependence to productive and cooperative 
attitudes. De. Wickham is director of the 
guidance clinic of the Alameda County Pro- 
bation Department. The C.T.D.A. Bulletin 
for January includes the recently published 
supplement of the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture on industry and the liberal arts. A help- 
ful outline of suggestions for moderators of 
workshops is also included. Margaret D. 
Tiffany, coordinator of distributive educa- 
tion, Oakland Junior College, made the 
outline. 


Ontario Society oF Traininc Dtr- 
rEcToRS dealt with executive development 
at the January meeting. Dr. G. H. Guest, 
who is conducting courses at Canadian In- 
dustries Ltd. in Montreal to keep executives 
developed, led the discussion of top man- 
agement training. Mr. Russell Manuel, 
vice president of Stevenson and Kellogg 
Ltd., management engineers, addressed the 
group in December. His subject was, ‘How 
Can the Management Consultant Help 
Your Training Program?’ Mr. Manuel feels 
that the biggest job is still to train first- 
and second-line supervisors 
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PERSONNEL ManaGgrs’ CLUB OF THE 
GreaTER BostoN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
went over personnel problems in a small 
business at the January meeting. Charles W. 
Allen, president of the Allen Chair Co., was 
the speaker. Mr. Allen, whose company 
employs about 100 people, described many 
problems with which a manager of a small 
business must cope. He confessed, however, 
that he didn’t have all the answers, and 
threw the meeting open for suggestions 
and ideas on solutions. A panel on what's 
wrong with the personnel department was 
programmed for the February meeting. 
Leslie E. Woods, director of personnel and 
industrial relations, Raytheon Manufactur- 
ing Company, was moderator for the panel. 

INLAND PErsoNNEL AssociaTION heard 
Robert D. Gray, director of the Industrial 
Relations Section and Professor of Econo- 
mics and Industrial Relations, California 
Institute of Technology, attheJanuary meet- 
ing. Mr. Gray spoke on “What Worker 
and Management Really Think.’’ Mr. 
Gray based his conclusions on opinion polls 
made of both employees and management. 

Newspaper PersONNEL Reations As- 
sOcIATION held its convention in March in 
Philadelphia. A special feature was a round- 
table discussion by editors and managing 
editors of newspaper personnel services. 
Particular attention was paid to personnel 
administration problems in editorial and 
mechanical departments. Forty newspaper 
business managers, personnel men and other 
executives participated in an abbreviated 
series of training sessions in Chicago 
February 1-5. The course was worked out 
by the Newspaper Training Program Com- 
mittee. A Pittsburgh engineering consulting 
firm was engaged to do the developmental 
work on the program. The purpose of the 
course was to analyze the duties of journey- 
men pressmen and create a highly spe- 
cialized training program utilizing con- 
ventional and new methods supplemented 
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by audio-visual aids. The program was 
tested on three green hands. After only 22 
days of instruction under the practical ap- 
plication method, these green hands were 
put in charge of printing a complete news- 
paper section, with color, on a run of 100, 
ooo. 





PeERSONNEL MANAGEMENT AsSOCIATION 
or SAN Digco had William Burkett, state 


employment director, as speaker for the 
January meeting. Wally Hagen in his col- 
umn, *’Personnelly Speaking’ in the Janu- 
ary PMA Bulletin makes a plea to give the 
term ‘‘personnel management’’ broader 
meaning. Odessa Dubinsky in the same 
issue reports that the San Diego employ- 
ment level dropped to a new low in Decem- 
ber, showing the greatest percentage loss 
since September 1950. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





THe Most Important PERSONNEL 
QUESTIONS IN THE YEAR 1954 were discussed 
in Chicago February 15-17 at the American 
Management Association Personnel Con- 
ference. About 1,000 personnel and labor 
relations executives attended the conference. 
Senator Wallace F. Bennett (R., Utah) 
opened the conference with suggestions, 
based on his own experiences, for resolving 
conflicts of interest in industrial human 
relations. Sumner H. Slichter, Lamont Uni- 
versity Professor, Harvard, discussed the 
economic backdrop against which the issue 
of the guaranteed annual wage is likely to 
be played, and the financial realities of the 
problem. 

A complete analysis of group benefit 
plans from the company’s point of view was 
presented at a special conference on em- 
ployee benefits conducted by the American 
Management Association March 18-19 in 
New York. About 500 personnel, insurance, 
financial, labor relations and other execu- 
tives attended. Ford representatives anal- 
lyzed the ingredients of a complete plan, 
for group life insurance and hospital, surgi- 
cal and medical coverage. Standard Oil 
speakers explained the chief elements in 
writing, funding, and administering retire- 
ment plans. 

The Hon. James P. Mitchell, Secretary 
of Labor, was the principal speaker at the 
American Management Association's na- 
tional general management conference 
March 9-12 in San Francisco. Authorities 


in a number of fields analyzed and com- 
pared methods of dealing with manage- 
ment’s responsibilities. 

DoinG THE PERSONNEL JOB WITH 
ScIENCE AND SENsE was the theme of the 
fourth annual personnel conference spon- 
sored by the Connecticut Personnel Asso- 
ciation at Yale in March. The University’s 
department of industrial administration 
cooperated in putting on the conference. 
Panel discussions and speakers worked on 
such subjects as “After 65;—the $64 ques- 
tion,’ “‘The Guaranteed Annual Wage’’, 
“Auditing the Effectiveness and Econo- 
mics of the Personnel Function’, ‘‘The 
Taft-Hartley Act—1954'", and ‘‘Bringing 
Some Personnel Practices Up to Date’’. 


New Horizons 1n I[NpDustr1AL Com- 
MUNICATIONS were viewed at the convention 
of the American Association of Industrial 
Editors held in Roanoke, Virginia, March 
10-12. Some of the speakers were G. Edward 
Pendray, editor, Public Relations Journal, 
New York; G. S. Dunn, public relations 
director, Appalachian Electric Power Co., 
Roanoke; C. P. Adamschick, Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, Toledo; and Richard E. 
Stockwell, Monsanto Chemical Company, 
St. Louis. There were also panels and 
workshops. Some of the subjects were “An 
Industrial Editor's Legal Responsibilities,”’ 
‘*Human Relations—The Editor's Stock-in- 
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Trade,’ and “‘The Editor's Role in His 
Company's Community Relations.”’ 





Do Business Forecasters Hit THE 
Mark Mors Orten if they use psychologi- 
cal and other survey data? Research experts 
and professional forecasters studied the 
question at a seminar-conference held at 
Ann Arbor in January by the Foundation 
for Research on Human Behavior. The 
conference on ‘‘Using Economic Expecta- 
tions and Intentions Data in Forecasting 
Business Conditions’’ appraised the predic- 
tive value of data from surveys developed 
since World War II and made recommenda- 
tions for improving such survey data. 





SpeciaAL EmMpHasis Was PLACED ON THE 
VALUE TO THE SMALLER COMPANY OF 
Sounp Persownet Pouicigs at the 26th 
Institute on Industrial Relations. The In- 
stitute, sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, was held March 
15-19 at Hollywood, Florida. There were 
six round-table workshops and three elec- 
tive sessions. Topics included business out- 
look and its effect on employee relations; 
wages, fringes and other labor costs; issues 
and trends in collective bargaining and 
supervisory and executive management. 

Tue Nationat INpusTRIAL RELATIONS 
ConFERENCE was held in Philadelphia in 
November. Donald R. Richberg of Washing- 
ton, D. C., spoke at the dinner session on 
the future of business management. He said 
that in this topsy-turvy world the success 
of business management will be demon- 
strated by the ability of managers to trans- 
fer all management to persons incapable of 
successful business management. He feels 
that this transfer is already well under way. 
Politicians and labor organizers, who are 
now taking over the job, are inherently in- 
capable of successfully managing a business 
enterprise. This is the result of their train- 
ing, obligations and self-interest. The great 
need of today in business, Mr. Richberg 


said, is that the pride and courage of the 
indispensable professional class shall ani- 
mate the business managers of America. 


Tue INTERRELATION OF COMPANY Com- 
MUNICATIONS was discussed at the 5th an- 
nual Temple University Communications 
Clinic held January 19th in Philadelphia. 
The Delaware Valley Industrial Editors 
and the American Public Relations Associa- 
tion cooperated in arranging for the confer- 
ence. Stress was put on making the most of 
your media, and on the public relations 
effect of good employee-management rela- 
tions. Dr. Allen T. Bonnell, vice president, 
Drexel Institute of Technology, and chair- 
man of the APRA and DVIE education com- 
mittees, welcomed the group. Various panels 
considered such subjects as what the coin- 
munication problem looks like; the editorial 
side of industrial publication; putting the 
employee on the team; the role of the press 
in relations with employees, the community 
and the general public; the production side 
of industrial publications; and gaining 
credit for good employee relations, as well 
as avoiding discredit. Dinner speaker was 
T. A. Raman, deputy director for external 
services, United Nations. 


Tue DeveLopMEeNT oF Sentor Execu- 
TivEs was explored at the meeting of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Sessions were planned by 
the Industrial Science section of the associa- 
tion, together with Fortune magazine and 
the New England Council. The location 
was Boston in December. There was a panel 
discussion in the morning on the resources 
available as the result of basic research in 
the various scientific disciplines. Partici- 
pating were Dr. Morris S. Vitales, director, 
personnel research and training, Philadel- 
phia Electric Company; William F. Whyte, 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell, and Dr. Burleigh 
B. Gardner, executive director, Social Re- 
search Inst., Chicago. 
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In the afternoon William H. Whyte, 
Jr., assistant managing editor of Fortune 
Magazine, and Perrin Stryker, associate 
editor of Fortune, conducted a round table 
discussion on senior executives. Francis J. 
Curtis, vice president, Monsanto Chemical 
Co., St. Louis, and chairman of the Indus- 
trial Science Section of the Association, and 
Dr. Allen T. Bonnell, vice president of 
Drexel Institute of Technology, and secre- 
tary of the Section, were responsible for the 
program. 

A Serizs or SHop-Taks on “Is Your 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION EFFECTIVE?’ 
has been conducted by the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association of Los Angeles. 
Some 280 people have attended nine’ meet- 
ings in various locations. The sessions 
lasted from 12 to 4:30, with intense interest 
maintained. Exhibits, mimeographed out- 
lines and references were supplied by the 
association. Subjects discussed included 
improving supervision; selecting workers; 
inducting and orienting the new employee; 
and creating upward communication. 

INSTITUTES FOR TRAINING IN THE 
Figtp oF CONFERENCE LEADERSHIP AND 
CoMMUNICATION IN INbustRyY afe being con- 
ducted by the National Foremen’s Institute, 


New London, Connecticut. The institutes 
are held in various cities throughout the 
country, in three-day sessions from January 
through June. Miles Robson conducts the 
meetings. Further information may be ob- 
tained from George A. Blessing, assistant 
to the president, National Foremen’s Insti- 
tute, Inc. 100 Garfield Avenue, New London 
Connecticut. 


A MANAGEMENT TRAINING PROGRAM 
is being offered by Harvard Business School 
and Radcliffe College. The program consists 
of a one-year graduate course to help prepare 
women for administrative positions in 
business, government, social service and 
education. The Business School will provide 
most of the faculty members for the program 
and will be responsible for its educational 
policy. This year 76 women are enrolled in 
the program which combines classroom in- 
struction with on-the-job experience. Wo- 
men interested in seeking admission to the 
Management Training Program should 
write to Radcliffe College, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. A college degree or &m- 
parable professional and academic experi- 
ence is a prerequisite for admission. A num- 
ber of fellowships will be awarded on the 
basis of merit and financial need. 


Appointments and Promotions 





J. J. Jenrinc has been appointed direc- 
tor of the office of the Profit Sharing Foun- 
dation. The new address of the Foundation 
is 1322 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Illinois. 
The Foundation is an independent non- 
profit organization founded as an out- 
growth of the planning and _ research 
committee of the Council of Profit Sharing 
Industries. Its purpose is to encourage and 
conduct research into various aspects of 
profit sharing and to publish the findings. 
Mr. Jehring, the new director, has been on 
the staff of the New York State Schoo! of 
Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell 


for the past seven years. Before that he was 
on the staff at Purdue University and the 
University of Iowa. 


Avsert C. Beeson of San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, was nominated on January 7 by 
President Eisenhower to be a member of the 
National Labor Relations Board. He will 
fill the unexpired term of Paul M. Styles, 
ending December 16, 1954. The job pays 
$15,000 a year. There are five members on 
the board, which administers the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Beeson, a Republican, since 
1947 has been director of industrial relations 
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of the Food Machinery and Chemical Cor- 
poration of San Jose. 

Freperic E. Pamp, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the general management 
division of the American Management Asso- 
ciation. In this capacity he will be responsi- 
ble for program planning of conferences and 
seminars dealing with general management 
subjects. Mr. Pamp will continue to be 
responsible for conference and seminar plan- 
ning in the finance and office management 
divisions. He came to the A.M.A. staff two 
years ago from the Samuel H. Kress Founda- 
tion where he was assistant to the executive 
director. Earlier he taught English at the 
University of Chicago and at Smith College. 
Mr. Pamp received his bachelor of arts, 
master of arts, and doctor of philosophy 
degrees from Harvard University, which 
also awarded him a Sheldon Fellowship for 
travel in Europe. 


Donato E. KuLianpgr, formerly per- 
sonnal manager at the Buffalo plants of 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc., has been named man- 
ager of industrial relations for the corpora- 
tion and has been transferred to the execu- 
tive offices at Stamford, Connecticut. John 
J. Sheeran, Jr., has been appointed personnel 
manager at Buffalo, replacing Mr. Kullan- 
der. Mr. Kullander, a graduate in industrial 
engineering from Syracuse University, 
served as 1st Lieutenant in the United States 
Marine Corps and then worked as assistant 
engineer for the New Jersey division of 
Western Electric before joining Hewitt- 
Robins in Buffalo in 1948. Mr. Sheeran was 
formerly assistant director of industrial re- 
lations with Johnson and Johnson at Mill- 
town, New Jersey. Previous to that he had 
been associated with American Can Com- 
pany and Calco Chemical Company. He 
served as Captain in the United States Army 
and is a graduate of Rutgers University. 


What's New in Publications 





InpustTRIAL Success DepENDs LarGe.y 
Upon THE Quatity oF THE HuMmaN Rr- 
SPONSE to the tensions and demands of the 
working environment, according to a state- 
ment in the introduction to Personnel Prac- 
tices in Industry. The booklet is Personnel 
Study No. 8 of the Bureau of Business Re- 
search, College of Business Administration, 
The University of Texas. William R 
Spriegel, dean of the college of Business 
Administration, and Alfred G. Dale, re- 
search associate, made the study. First, they 
say, the environment itself must be con- 
trolled in such a way as to assure suitable 
conditions, safeguards, and incentives for 
the individual worker. Then efforts must be 
made to educate the individual to his re- 
sponsibilities and to acquaint him with the 
opportunities available to him within the 
particular organization. At all times the 
methods and aims of the personnel depart- 
ment must be consistent with the profitable 


functioning of the enterprise. The survey 
deals with employment and induction, 
health, safety and maintenance, payment to 
direct labor, security and employee rela- 
tions, training and development, and re- 
search control. There are many tables and 
charts, and a generous appendix of statistics. 
The price is $1.50. 





PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT IN SMALLER 
AGENCIEs seems to be more successful than 
personnel management in “Big Govern- 
ment."’ This opinion is expressed by David 
M. Watters in an article called ‘‘The Gen- 
eralist vs. the Specialist’’ which appeared 
in the January issue of Personnel Administra- 
tion. This would appear to be so, he says, 
not only because the personnel technician 
is closer to the line administrator in smaller 
agencies, but also because excessively nar- 
row specialization in larger agencies works 
against, rather than for, an effective, well- 
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coordinated personnel program. The spe- 
cialist, concludes Mr. Watters, should 
needle and stimulate the generalist to see 
that his special techniques are given full 
play but not to the exclusion of other as- 
pects of the personnel function. The person- 
nel specialist is not able to provide a 
balanced personnel program: the personnel 
generalist is. Personnel Administration is the 
bi-monthly journal of the Society for Per- 
sonnel Administration. O. Glenn Stahl, is 
the editor. For subscriptions, copies and 
business information write to Prince and 
Lemon St., Lancaster, Pa., or 4501 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 16, 
D. C. 

INCREASING RECOGNITION THAT THE 
SociaL Sciences ArrorD Means For BETTER 
UNDERSTANDING and analysis of many com- 
plex, social, political and economic prob- 
lems is the trend of the times, says the 
president of the Social Science Research 
Council in his annual report for 1952-53. The 
Council has long been concerned with im- 
proving the training of social science re- 
search personnel. It is the belief of the 
Council, according to Pendleton Herring, 
the president, that no greater benefit to 
mankind can be envisaged than advance in 
our capacity to understand ourselves, our 
society, and the other cultures and nations 
of the world. The annual report may be ob- 
tained from the Council whose offices are 
located at 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 

REVISION OF THE Tart-Hartiey Act 
is the subject for Selected References for Janu- 
ary. The references are published by the 
Industrial Relations Section of Princeton 
University. They are available at 20¢ each 
from the University. Included in the refer- 
ences are National Labor Policy, by Emily 
Clark Brown, Public Affairs Institute, 312 
Pennsylvania Ave., S.E., Washington 3, 
price so0¢, and The Taft-Hartley Act after Six 
Years, by Archibald Cox, from the proceed- 
ings of the fifth annual conference on indus- 


trial relations, 1953. The proceedings may 
be obtained from the Department of Indus- 
trial Relations, School of Business Adminis- 
tration, University of Buffalo. 

Orrice COMMUNICATIONS is the subject 
of a recent report put out by the National 
Office Management Association. The 28- 
page report has been distributed to the 
14,000 members of the association. 2,400 
companies in more than roo cities through- 
out the U. S. and Canada answered ques- 
tions about their communications practices. 
The purpose of the survey was to enable 
office executives to compare the mechanical 
aspects of their company communication 
systems with practices being used by others. 
Skates, bicycles, electric cars, motor scoot- 
ers, dumbwaiters, private television, radio 
and mobile telephone are among the more 
unusual means used to speed up corhmuni- 
cation in modern business. More common 
methods include mail, telephone, telegraph, 
intercom systems and foot messengers. 
Copies of Office Communications are available 
to non-members of NOMA at a charge of 
$5. For information contact the National 
Office Management Association, 132 W. 
Chelten Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 

PENSION PLANs UNDER COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING is the title of a new report 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor. The study re- 
ports on the extent and nature of vested 
rights, compulsory and automatic retire- 
ment provisions, and types and amounts of 
benefits and eligibility requirements. Prob- 
lems of labor utilization and labor mobility 
are considered in relation to these aspects of 
retirement plans. The study analyzes the 
pertinent provisions in 300 selected pension 
plans in effect in the fall of 1952, covering 
almost 6 million workers. The programs 
varied in size from those covering well over 
100,000 workers to those applying to less 
that 1,000 employees. Copies of this Bureau 
of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 1147 can be 
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purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., for 20¢. Twenty-five 
percent discount for bundle order of 100 or 
more copies. 





Recent Books ror THE Business Man 
are listed by the Cleveland Public Library 
in its Business Information Sources for January. 
Titles are grouped under such headings as: 
the world around us, quest of the one best 
way in management, industrial relations 
and communication, selling, advertising, 
and portraits of business and industrial 
leaders. The list is available from Rose L. 
Vormelker, Head, Business Information 
Bureau, Cleveland Public Library, 325 
Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

Sark AND Sang Drivinc Hasits are 
taught to teen-agers in a new “‘comic’’ book 
published by the public relations depart- 
ment of the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. This carefully prepared pub- 
lication is of importance to parents as well 
as to beginning drivers. Free copies are 
available from the company. 


One Out oF Every 8 Pgrsons Em- 
PLOYED IN THE Unitep Srategs is a Clerical 
worker. Inefficiency in clerical operations 
is often an important hidden cost. It can 
express itself in low output, errors, in- 
creased supervisory time, disturbed cus- 
tomer relations and in many other ways. 
The low-output typist is often paid the same 
salary for production as her higher-output 
sister. A sales clerk can, by her poor addi- 
tion, cause many hours of extra work in 
another department. Clerical errors look 
unimportant but the cost is high. 

This is the statement in a recent circu- 
lar issued by Industrial Psychology, Inc., 
under the title ‘The Clerical Worker—Key 
to Company Inefficiency’’. Dr. Joseph E. 
King, director of this organization, urges 
the advantages of aptitude testing in the 
selection of clerical workers. He points out 
that this is as important for temporary 
workers as it is for permanent ones and gives 
illustrations of the higher performance of 
applicants who meet higher test standards. 
Industrial Psychology, Inc., headquarters 
are in Tucson, Arizona, P. O. Box 6056. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Cotoniat Storgs Inc. issue a hand- 
some magazine called Colonial Ways. It is 
‘published bi-monthly for employees, with 
the help of Colonials everywhere."’ The 
editor is J. E. B. Shi. Colonial Stores is a 
chain of grocery stores throughout the 
South. A feature at the end of the book de- 
scribes the states in which the chain has 
stores. The contents for November included 
a story about Colonial’s new television 
show: a piece on the SAV-A-TAPE Savings 
Plan, a new merchandising program; and a 
play-by-play account of what happened to 
a Colonial employee selected for a training 
course in retailing at Michigan State Col- 
lege. 


Tue Liperat Markst, Inc., in Dayton, 


Ohio, another grocery store system, puts 
out a more modest but very effective news 
sheet, called the Liberal Lite, which has 
been mentioned before in this column. Most 
of the space is devoted to personal items 
about the employees. An inquiring reporter 
feature with pictures helps acquaint em- 
ployees with each other. New employees 
are listed, and birthdays are noted. Thomas 
J. Spitzig is the editor. The address is 230 
Concord St., Dayton, Ohio. 

MaraTHON Corporation, Menasha, 
Wisconsin, publishes the Maralog, an at- 
tractively packaged publication as befits 
the magazine of a packaging company. The 
November-December issue carries biograph- 
ical sketches with portrait drawings of two 
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Marathon men. A list of retirements is 
headed with excellent sketches depicting 
the joys of retirement. Picture stories tell 
about several phases of production. An 
unusual hobby with a direct tie-in to the 
company’s product is described in an article 
‘When the Chips are Down." The Belgian- 
born chief timber cruiser for Marathon’s 
Nagagami depot at Palmquist, Ontario, 
makes pictures by fashioning wood chips 
into mosaics. He has found more than 200 
different colors of wood to use. 

THompson Propucts, Inc., of Cleve- 
land get out a news sheet called Friendly 
Forum. Printed in green on pale green coated 
paper it makes easy reading. I don’t know 
what Thompson products are but there must 
be a lot of them, because a montage on the 
front page of the newspaper shows several 
different plants and they all look very large. 
At least once every two years all employees 
are invited to tour all the plants. Families 
are invited, too, and there are free cokes, 
candy and smokes for all. A picture and de- 
scription of the Tapco chorus and an article 
about the company cafeterias make the 
claim ‘“Thompson Products is a good place 
to work”’ sound very convincing. 

Saco-Lowett Snops, of Biddeford, 
Maine, has reduced the size and increased 
the number of pages in its newspaper, the 
Saco-Lowell News. The new format is clean 
and attractive. The new sheet is easier to 
handle than the old one, and has the added 
advantage that it can be produced in the 
company’s own shop. The lithographic 
method now employed for publishing the 
News permits considerably more flexibility 
than the letterpress printing that was for- 
merly used. Drawings and cartoons are more 
easily reproduced and layout procedure is 
simplified. A short story in a recent issue 
drives home a safety lesson. Walter M. 
Whitney is the editor of the News. 


STANDARD O1Lt ComMpaANy oF CALIFOR- 


nia cooked up an unusual and very decora- 
tive cover for the January issue of the 
Standard Oiler. To launch the new year, the 
editors concocted a special calendar pictur- 
ing company products and jobs. Activities 
illustrated include the main operating func- 
tions: manufacturing, marine, marketing, 
motor transport, exploration, pipe line, and 
producing. Calspray, American Bitumuls, 
Oronite Chemical, Cal Research, and Stand- 
ard Stations are thrown in for good measure. 
The decorations are composed of cartoon 
drawings and photographs of actual objects, 
cleverly combined. A typewriter eraser be- 
comes a spare tire; a spray gun is made up 
of a cap from a tube of toothpaste, a length 
of macaroni, and a T-head pin. Roustabouts 
are drilling with a small wood-drilling bit. 
Their helmets are made from inter-change- 
able tips for cake decorators. William H. 
Jones is the editor of the Standard Oiler. 


CuHaARLEs PrizER AND Company, INc., 
also uses a pertinent cover for the January— 
February issue of the Pfizer Scene. A photo- 
graph of some of the literature used by the 
Foreign Trade Subsidiaries to promote the 
sale of Pfizer products in over 100 countries 
was taken to make the cover. The picture 
points up the lead article, “The World Is 
Its Border,”’ a description of Pfizer's foreign 
trade program. A women’s hobby show gets 
a big play in the same issue of the magazine. 
Over 100 employees competed; 46 prizes 
were awarded. Needlework, art, photog- 
raphy, handicrafts and collections were 
represented in the show. The article carried 
three pages of pictures of award-winning 
employees. The back cover of the magazine 
was decorated with sketches showing the 
different kinds of entries in the show, and a 
full-size picture of the grand prize winner. 
This kind of article and the activity it de- 
scribes is a good morale builder. Both 
should insure wide readership of the em- 
ployee magazine. The editor is Henry J. 
Blossy. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


PersoNNEL ApMINisTRATION: Ability to plan, organize, and 
supervise. Secking executive training program, desire special- 
ize procedures and training. Ambitious, thrive on responsi- 
biliry and hard work, cost conscious, employee centered, 
emphasize efficiency and production. AB Degree, courses in 
Personnel Management, Applied Psychology, constant re- 
search and study all aspects management and personnel. Age 
34, married, presently employed, available now. Resume on 
request. Reply Box 232. 





InpustriaAL RELATIONS: 4 yrs. experience in organizing and 
supervising personnel and public relations. Seeking execu- 
tive training with corresponding responsibility in personnel 
or related field. South or Southwest location. Married vet- 
eran, age 28 with B.A. degree. Reply Box 259. 





Natronat Lasor Recations Boarp Fretp Examiner: Desires 
position in industry. Broad experience with Taft-Hartley 
Act, Wage & Hour Law and Wage Stabilization. Practical 
understanding of employer problems under these laws and 
of human relation factors in the employer-union relation- 
ship. Reply Box 261. 





InpustRiAL Revations: Prefer labor relations or wage and 
salary administration. Over 3 years experience all phases as 
Personnel Manager, small plant. Age 28, married, I.R. de- 
gree. Present salary $6,000. Resume upon request. Reply 
Box 263. 





InpustriaL Retations: 11 years diversified and progressively 
responsible experience in wage administration, placement 
recruitment, management consultation, teaching. Age 36, 
married. 1 child. Prefer Midwest or West coast. Box 264. 





ADMINISTRATION: 
Over three years experience as psychologist and personnel 
officer in general medical hospital. Total five years experience 
in broad personnel program. M.A. degree in psychology. 
Age 34. Will relocate. Reply Box 265. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION~HospPITAL 





Lapor Revations Assistant: 814 years diversified experience 
includes: analysis of wage and salary rates, job classification 
systems, and other labor data; research and advice to parties 
on content and administration of labor contracts, settlement 
of specific disputes and grievances, formulation of personnel 
and labor relations policies, and interpretation of labor 
legislation; writing and editing statistical and expository 
labor relations bulletins and other labor education materials 
directed both to management and labor. M.A. Sociology, 
minors psychology and economics, Colorado College, Phi 





Beta Kappa. Career woman, age 35, single, excellent health; 
willing to relocate and travel; available on short notice. Full 
resume on request. Salary open. Reply Box 268. 





InpustriaL Revations: BA, MBA. 2 years labor relations 
consulting plus some experience as Personnel Manager, Staff 
Assistant and in training work. Published book and articles 
on Industrial Relations subjects. Desire position in union rela- 
tions or wage and salary administration with growing firm. 
Reply Box 269. 





PersoNNEL ADMINISTRATION: A valuable assistant or staff 
member. 7 years experience in interviewing, testing, coun- 
seling, and placement. Stable, progressive employment his- 
tory. Now doing graduate study in personnel administration. 
Available in June. Married, one child. Prefer Virginia, North 
Carolina, or adjacent states. Reply Box 270. 





Recreation Director: Available for company-community 
recreation development. Experience in all phases of em- 
ployee, community, and youth leisure time activities; with 
organizational, administrative, and supervisory abilities. 
M.S.W. degree in Group Work and Recreation. Age 37, mar- 
ried. Resume at your request. Reply Box 277 





Inpustriat Revations, PLant or Centra Starr: § years 
diversified plant and central experience with one medium 
size national manufacturer. Education-Training, labor rela- 
tions, safety, employment, benefit plans, etc. Writing ability. 
Adaptable and mature. B.A., Yale. IL.R. Graduate Work. 
Married. Seek Flexible assignment with medium size con- 
cern. Living near New York City. Will relocate near other 
metropolitan areas. Reply Box 272. 





Inpustaiat Rexations. Staff level experience as Personne! 
Administrator in Electronics Industry. Prior training and ex- 
perience in all phases of Federal and State Labor Law ad- 
ministration. Age 33, IR Degree. Prefer West Coast where 
currently employed. Reply Box 273 





PersonNEL Manacer Avaiiasie: Because of a change in our 
organizational structure, we have available a personnel man- 
aget whom we highly recommend. Experience in Labor Re- 
lations (including contract writing and contract negotia- 
tions), Wage and Salary Administration, Job Evaluation, 
Merit Rating, and setting up and supervising Personnel De- 
partment. Mature judgment, exceptional intelligence, keen 
perception of human relations, and unusual capacity for 
work. Contact the Comprrotier, Caicaco Carpsoarp Com- 
pany, 1140 N. Homan Ave., Chicago 51, Illinois. EVerglade 
4-370. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this page at 25 ceats a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 10% off for three insertions or more. Average 


g8 characters per line. 
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That’s why so many personnel executives 
find Dartnell’s “Personnel Administration” a 
Ret ser & good Maen 2 nee meen Fee Samples of 9 Companies’ 

sonnel management ideas that have already “Recruiting and Training Futw 
proved effective in other firms. ne SO 


Take, for example, the idea that an executive 


of the plan with equal probabilities of success. 


Or take the ideas that American Optical 
Company had for building a strong “promote- covering recent 
from-within” policy. When it became apparent field, and many others. 

















sonnel Administration Service costs $4.50 a month, and annual pr 
an indexed set of filing guides (a real timesaver for executives). To give you a 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
‘4660 Ravenswoop, CHicago 40, ILLmINows 


Gentlemen: I'm interested in seeing a copy of the ‘ianlisipsuige aac 
erlsamenmaeitie:s! >< Tape 





Suggestion Plan Works Application Forms 























government; illumination, veisitision, and fatigue in industry; 
description, classification, and evaluation; and measurement : 
executives, supervisors; or employees. 


Subscription, $7.00; single copies, $1.50 


Order from 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION: 
1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 3 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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New Tests..... New Books 
Stay Abead With New Ideas 


Two Outstanding Tests for Persoanel Selection 


1. Tae Mawson Evaswation by Morse P. Manson, 
Ph.D., for the rapid screening of the unstable per- 
sonality. Brief and effective. 


2. Tae Hay Crericar Aptrrope Tesrs by E. N. 
Hay, a rapid and effective method for the selec- 
tion of personnel with superior clerical aptitudes. 


Two Outstanding Books 


1. Tue Ewprovmenr Inreevizw mo Inpustry by 
Newell C. Kephart. 


2. Princrptes oF PERSONNEL TesTinc by C. H. 
Lawshe, Jr. 


New 1954-55 Catalogues sent. upon Request 


WESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL. SERVICES 
Box 775, Dept. H, Beverly Hills, California 











